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transistorized 
product 


¥, the size—1/7th the power drain—yet 50% more powerful! 
Here it is... a transistorized 2-way radio specially designed 
for police motorcycles. The vibrator is gone... replaced 
by rugged, long life transistors. The “DISPATC HER” radio— 
with transistorized power supply, IF and audio circuits 
—uses only a fraction of the power formerly required. 
And it is smaller, more powerful and more rugged. 
LOWEST POWER DRAIN of any 2-way radio available 
today. When the “DISPATCHER” radio is on standby, it 
requires no more power than a motorcycle tail-light. 
SMALLEST 2-WAY RADIO—So small, you can hold 
the complete unit in one hand. Mounts easily on handlebar 
assembly of 2-wheelers, or in corner of trunk of 3-wheelers. 


INSTALLATION COSTS CUT IN HALF—Because 





there is no more need for special expensive generators and 
batteries, installation is now a simple, quick operation. 
LOUDEST VOLUME—More than enough volume to cut 
through any motor, wind, and traffic noise. When you need 
it loud, the ““DISPATCHER”’ really gives it to you! 


RUGGED AND RELIABLE—Reliability is increased by 


the long-life transistors, plated chassis, and ““Permakay” 
filters. Special shock-absorbing mounting bracket softens 
roughest jars and jolts. 

First with transistors . . . to serve you better 

Here is anotherexample of Motorola’s continuing leadership 
in the practical application of transistors. Other Motorola 
products improving mobile radio are the T-POWER radio, 
the DYNAMIC MICROPHONE, and the POWER VOICE SPEAKER. 


Write for literature with complete information 





Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


e« 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, | 


ee ee dispatcher 


Il. « A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 
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Conference Opens Sept. 29 
This 70 
The Mouth 


As we go to press some IACP members are pack- 
ing for an early departure to Honolulu to spend 
pleasant, leisurely days enjoying the Hawaiian Islands 
before the IACP Conference. Some are eagerly anti- 
cipating arrival of the last week in September, pre- 
ferring to take their annual leave after the Conference 
to savor a vacation in the Pacific Paradise. Some 
are planning to airive on the opening day and de- 
part when the Conference adjourns, due to pressing 
official duties which preclude an extended visit in 
the Islands. And some, who haven't made any plans 
at all to attend, had better step lively and do so! 





This, then, is a last reminder to laggards to get 
in touch with the Kelso Travel Bureau, 380 East 
Green Street, Pasadena, Calif.—or their local travel 
bureau—or Transocean or other airlines, or any other 
medium of travel to make arrangements for the trip. 


Our October issue goes to press the last week in 
September-—a few days before the Conference is called 
to order. ‘The November issue will carry full report 
of the Conference sessions. We shall sorely miss the 
good services of our late member, Major Lou Smyth, 
who has been reporting the Conference for the past 
14 years. But we feel very fortunate that L. J. 
McEnnis, known as “Mac’”’ to frequenters of the Con- 
ference press room, who is director of publications 
for the IACP Traffic Division, has very graciously 
accepted assignment to “cover” the Conference for 
The Police Chief, with an assist from Lieut. Pat Rob- 
inson of Kansas City, Mo., who writes the News-and- 
Views monthly column. 


During the past 12 months we have endeavored to 
include in these columns interesting information about 
Hawaii, to brief the local arrangements made by the 
Conference Host, Chief Dan Liu of Honolulu, and 
to give a little preview of the entertainment as well 
as the business sessions scheduled. We reluctantly 
admit that we haven't scratched the surface, for we 
still have a wealth of information on Hawaii stacked 
away in our basket as testimony of the splendid co- 
operation we have received from Chief Liu and other 
officials in keeping us supplied with “ammunition.” 


We feel you ought to know in advance that while 
there are only seven inhabited islands in the Hawaiian 
chain, it is comprised of an undersea volcanic range 
that stretches 1,500 miles from the “big island” of 
Hawaii on the South to Kure on the Northwest. 
While many are underwater reefs and shoals, there 
are many islands out of reach of the ordinary traveler, 
with such romantic names as Nihoa, Raita Bank, 
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SERIOUS STUDY IN HAWAII—Above is a class 
in police administration and police planning, con- 
ducted by Dean O. W. Wilson, School of Criminology, 
University of California, in summer session at the 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 


Maro Reel, Laysan, Lisianski, Gambia Shoal—and 
Midway. Far to the south is Palmyra, a collection of 
52 idyllic tropical islets. Midway, 1,149 miles to the 
West, and Palmyra, 960 miles to the Southwest, are 
technically a part of the city and county of Honolulu. 
This 540 square miles of ocean encompassed could 
give Honolulu a basis to claim being the “largest” 
city in the world! 


An integral part of the United States, this island 
chain, which was so aptly called by Mark Twain 
“the lovliest chain of islands that lie anchored in 
any ocean,” is not “foreign” in any sense of the word. 
The only distinction between people on Main Street, 
USA, and Main Street, Honolulu, is that the former 
are “mainlanders” and the latter are “islanders.” 
The mainlanders enjoy the status of “statehood,” 
while the islanders have a territorial form of govern- 
ment at the present time. 


Do you know why Diamond Head bears that name? 
This solid bulk rising off the leeward coastal plain 
of the island of Oahu has a 760-foot crest that slopes 
gently from sea toward land. In its 4,000 foot peri- 
meter is a huge crater visible from the air and ac- 
cessible from the land. In Hawaiian legend this 
was the home of Pele, goddess of fire. Some visiting 
British sailors early in the 19th century discovered 
calcite crystals in the crater and thought they had 
come upon a diamond mine. It caused considerable 
excitement and gave the crater its name, Diamond 
Head. The crystals were called Pele’s Tears. 


Chief Dan Liu particularly calls our attention to 
two special features planned for Thursday, October 
3, and urges that everyone attending plan to take 
in the two events. Usually at past Conferences dele- 
gates start returning home on Thursday, but this year 
in Hawaii it is hoped that delegates will even stay 
through until Saturday as further sightseeing trips 
and other events are scheduled up to that time. 

The Thursday events which no delegate should 
miss by leaving for home that day are the special 
Review of the 25th Division (Pentomic) given in 
honor of the IACP by the Commanding General, 
U. S. Army, Pacific, and, that night, the most brilliant 
social function of the Conference—the Chinese Gour- 
met Dinner, sponsored by Chrysler Motors Corpora- 
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tion of Detroit, Mich. All delegates and their wives 
and guests are invited. The Chrysler event will begin 
with a refreshment hour at 7 p. m., followed by a 
most exotic Chinese Dinner, with entertainment, in- 
cluding exhibits from the Far Eastern culture. 


The Governor of the Territory of Hawaii on July 
15 issued a special proclamation setting aside the 
period from September 29 to October 5, 1957, as 
“International Police Week” for the Territory of 
Hawaii. The proclamation, emanating from the 
Governor's office in Iolani Palace, notes that the at- 
tending officials will represent law enforcement or- 
ganizations of national and international distinction; 
that the presence of this group will enhance the pres- 
tige of Hawaii, nationally and internationally, and 
foster a closer and more amicable relationship §be- 
tween the countries represented; and that matters of 
law enforcement, crime control and police adminis- 
tration, all of vital concern to the public, will be 
discussed at the Conference. 


A most unusual treat for the ladies attending the 
Conference will be an International ‘Medley of 
9 


Races” Tea, featured from 3 to 5 p. m. on October 
2. In addition to various teas being served, the 





TRANSOCEAN FLIGHT FOR DRILL TEAM— 
Above, Chief “Jimmy” Lawrence, of the Seattle, 
Wash., Police Department, receives pre-welcome greet- 
ings from Newell Davis of Transocean Air Lines, act- 
ing for the Hawaiian Visitors Bureau. The National 
Drill Team Champions will travel to Hawaii to 
participate in the 64th Annual Conference of IACP 
via Transocean Air Lines on September 28. Trans- 
ocean has announced three special additional flights 
open to IACP members, families and friends, depart- 
ing September 26 from Los Angeles, September 27 
from Oakland and September 29 from Seattle and 
Portland. 
customs of the particular country in serving tea and 
one or two entertainment features of each nation 
will be portrayed. 


A must for all delegates and guests is the Festival 
of Nations show, dedicated to the IACP, portraying 
ancient Hawaii and the part that each race has con- 
tributed in making Hawaii a melting pot of the world 
today, as well as depicting how the fun, fellowship 
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and the culture of each nation has brought about 
the kind of brotherhood which truly is demcracy in 
action. This feature is scheduled for Tuesday even- 
ing, October 1. 


The Lower Columbia River Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Olympia, Washington, has been par- 
ticipating for several years in an annual “Hawaiian 
Holiday Tour.” This year the Association and the 
Oregon-Washington Police Journal has planned the 
tour to coincide with dates of the IACP Conference 
in Honolulu. The tour is open to all law enforce- 
ment officers of Oregon and Washington and their 
friends. Transocean Airlines is making all the ar- 
rangements, offering an 8-day tour at $274 per person, 
plus 64c Federal tax. This includes round trip air 
travel with meals aloft; seven days and nights accom- 
modations at Halekulani Hotel on Waikiki Beach; 
and other entertainment features. Interested mem- 
bers in Washington and Oregon should make inqui- 
ries and reservations by contacting The Police Journal, 
P. O. Box 2267, Portland, Ore.; Washington Travel 
Bureau, Olympia Hotel, Olympia, Wash.; or Trans- 
ocean Airlines, Box 29, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. 


YOU, TOO, CAN LEARN TO 
“SPEAK HAWAIIAN” 
By DAN KATZ, Porice REPORTER 
HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN 
HoNno.Lu.u, T. H. 


“Yes, Virginia, they do speak English in Hawaii!” 

Pardon the paraphrase of that famous quotation 
dealing with an entirely different subject—Santa, 
Claus—but we want to give a direct and emphatic 
answer to one of the most frequently asked question 
by Mainlanders about the Hawaiian Islands. 


The delegates to the forthcoming I. A. C. P. con- 
vention in Honolulu next September need have no 
fear concerning language barriers. English is uni- 
versally spoken here. 


But that doesn’t mean the influence of other 
tongues isn’t felt in daily affairs. Hawaii, the “melt- 
ing pot of the Pacific,” is steeped in the rich culture 
and traditions of its original inhabitants, the Poly- 
nesians. And while the Hawaiian language is seldom 
spoken any more, words and phrases shape a perma- 
nent place in the everyday conversation of residents. 


One of the first things visitors vow to do upon 
arrival here is to “pick up” some of these local ex- 
pressions. It adds to one’s “Hawaiianization”—the 
feeling of truly belonging to these enchanting Pacific 
isles. 


For the benefit of the hundreds of Police Chiefs 
and their wives who are looking forward to their 
Hawaii trip, following are some of the common words 
they'll want to know, as well as the correct pronoun- 
ciation. 

One thing to keep in mind in speaking Hawaiian 
is that every vowel is pronounced. The longest 
Hawaiian word (and some of them at first glance 
will undoubtedly throw you!) is easily spoken if it 
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is divided into syllables of one vowel and its preceding 
consonant. 

The word most frequently associated with Hawaii 
is aloha (ah-low-hah) . It can mean love, welcome or 
farewell, depending, of course, on the circumstances 
under which it is used. 


Convention delegates will be living in the Waikiki 
(why-key-key) district of Honolulu (Hoh-no-loo-loo.) 
The main thoroughfare in this district is Kalakaua 
(Kah-la-kah-oo-wah) Avenue, lined with smart shops, 
restaurants and beach hotels. 

The Territory of Hawaii is comprised of many 
islands, most of them uninhabited coral reefs stretched 
out into the vast Pacific Ocean. The principal is- 
lands, which all delegates should try to visit, are 
Hawaii (Ha-wah-e-e), the largest of the group; 
Maui (Mah-we), Kauai (Ka-oo-why), and Oahu 
(Oh-ah-hoo) . 

Their main cities are Honolulu, the Territory's 
capital, on Oahu; Hilo (He-lo) on Hawaii; Wailuku 
(Why-loo-koo) on Maui, and Lihue (Le-hoo-ay) on 
Kauai. 

Upon arrival in Honolulu, whether it be at Hono- 
lulu International Airport or one of the busy piers 
of Honolulu Harbor, delegates will be greeted with 
a manifestation of the Islands’ aloha spirit—the pre- 
sentation of a lei (lay-e), a fragrant garland of Ha- 
waiian flowers which is worn about the neck. 

(When a fei is presented “Hawaiian style,” a man 
gives it to a woman, or vice-versa, and collects a kiss 
in return.) ) 

At this point, each delegate will be considered a 
malihini (mah-le-he-ne), which means simply new- 
comer. Long-time residents are classed as a khamaaina 
(kah-mah-eye-nah) —not to be confused with the Ja- 
panese word kimono, which is a robe. 

All visitors should especially remember these two 
words: kane (kah-nay), meaning man or male and 
wahine (wah-he-nay), meaning woman or female. 
Many restrooms are designated with the Hawaiian 
words, which could prove somewhat embarrassing to 
the uninitiate. 

Still another word which merits committing to 
memory is kapu (kah-poo), a warning to keep out. 

Islanders express their appreciation by saying 
mahalo (mah-ha-low), which means thanks; and il 
they need assistance they ask for kokua (koh-koo-wa) , 
and always get it. I. A. C. P. convention delegates 
can look forward to the same cooperation from local 
residents. 

To those Chiefs who still haven't made up their 
minds to make the Hawaii trip, be akamai (ah-kah- 
mai), smart, and come on over with the hundreds 
already signed up. 

Hawaii is waiting to say Aloha Kakou (ah-low-ha 
kah-ko-oo) , our greeting to all of you. 


CLevELAND, On10o—The Ohio Department of High- 
way Safety's state safety coordinator is using Super- 
man in radio and TV spot announcements for Au- 
gust slow-down-and-live traffic safety appeals. It is 
a “home-coming,” of sorts, for Superman, since he was 
lirst created by two Clevelanders. 
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CHRONICLES OF A PATROLMAN 





Commy. Silverstein, 1957 


Ptlmn Silverstein, 1904 


On June 6, 1904 civilian Michael I. Silverstein was 
appointed a patrolman to serve the Mount Vernon, 
New York, Police Department. Fifty-three years 
later, after seven years of semi-retirement, during 
four of which he served as Deputy Commissioner, 
Patrolman Silverstein has been named Commissione) 
of Police in Mount Vernon. 

A brief of Commissioner Silverstein’s personne! 
file reads like this: Appointed patrolman, June 6, 
1904; promoted to sergeant, October 8, 1908; pro 
moted to lieutenant, November 9, 1909; promoted to 
captain, December 29, 1923. Member of detective 
bureau, March 17, 1906 to July 1, 1933—received 
three medals for detective work in famous cases. 
Promoted to chief inspector, July |, 1933. Retired 
from active duty March 28, 1946, at age 65. Av 
pointed deputy commissioner, November 10, 1953. 
Appointed commissioner, July 15, 1957. 

This service record does not note that Mayon 
Joseph Vaccarella asked Mr. Silverstein to accept the 
appointment as commissioner in 1953, 1954 and 1955 
nor that his deep sense of duty brought him out ol 
retirement to serve as deputy commissioner in an ad- 
visory capacity for the past four years. This arrange- 
ment would have continued had not a committee ol 
business and civic officials added their plea to that 
of the Mayor for him to take full command of the 
department. Nor does the record show that he was 
a charter member of the Mount Vernon PBA (1919) ; 
and the Westchester County PBA (1936); membe1 
of the IACP Executive Committee, 1943-45; and a 
life member of IACP. 

Also not noted on the official personnel record are 
names of the host of friends all over the country who 
came to know Commissioner Silverstein throughout 
his years of police service and who now congratulate 
and wish him well as he begins a new police careet 
at age 76. 

The Mount Vernon Police Department has a police 
force of 186 men, and, as the Commissioner says, “‘it is 
a great department if I do say so myself.” 


“What General Douglas McArthur said about ‘Old 
Soldiers’ must apply to law enforcement officers, too,” 
comments Commissioner Silverstein. 
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Directs traffic, checks parking, 
handles pedestrian crowds, 
paces traffic, escorts VIP’S, 


patrols residential areas 
with a HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


SERVI-CAR 





Practically any police assignment you can think 
of is completed faster, more efficiently by an 
officer on a Servi-Car. He has mobility ... he 
has equipment-carrying capacity ... and he still 
has the personal touch of “the man on the beat.” 

And with Servi-Car-mounted officers, you have 
a force that’s much more flexible, better able 
to cope with regular and unscheduled events. 
HARLEY- DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 


New free booklet 
just out... 


Write or ask your dealer for your copy Z 
of the 16-page booklet — More Effective 
Round-the-Clock Police Power with , 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles, It's / 
yours for the asking. y 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 





“A Trend to Limit Police Authority” 


of Parker “lestifies Ou 
Case Decistou 


tt Congressional Weariug 


Chief William H. Parker, Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, represented the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police before a Special Subcommittee to 
Study Supreme Court Decisions, Judiciary Commit- 
tee, U. S. House of Representatives, in Washington, 
D. C., August 1. Also appearing before the Subcom- 
mittee was Acting Chief Melvin H. Leach, of the 
U.S. Park Police in the capital city. 

Named by President Otlewis to speak for the Asso- 
ciation in response to invitation for IACP represen- 
tation, Chief Parker was outspoken in answering 
questions posed by the hearing: What effect does the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Mallory case have on law 
enforcement operation?” 

(The U. S. Supreme Court, on June 24, 1957, 
voided confession of Andrew R. Mallory, a convicted 
Washington, D. C., rapist, on grounds that there had 
been “unnecessary delay in his arraignment” by the 
Washington, D. C., Metropolitan Police.) 

Chief Parker declared that the Mallory decision, 
if it is, as it is sure to be, projected to the states, will 
destrey modern law enforcement as it is practiced 
and preached today. “Arrests will not be made,” he 
declared, if police officers must rush prisoners to ar- 
raignment. 

He cited a series of Supreme Court decisions which 
seem to indicate that more and more Federal decisions 
are being applied to state procedures. For example, 
he pointed out, the U. S. Supreme Court has agreed 
to review a California case raising the same issue ol 
delayed arraignment as the Mallory case. In this 
case, the murder conviction of John Rusell Crooker, 
Jr., he said the confession came 13 hours after arrest 
and the arraignment was two days after the arrest. 
This case and another, the Bashor murder case, were 
examples of police work at its finest although there 
was a long time interval between arrest and arraign- 
ment. He said these cases are “illustrative of local 
practices condemned in the Mallory decision and the 
rule in the Mallory case probably will be applied in 
the states.” 

“IT am convinced,” he declared, “that there is a 
highly organized attempt to bring about a new order 
in the policing of America.” There are organizations 
at work, he continued, now trying to eliminate many 
of the present methods used by police, including the 
use of cameras, informers and even telescopes. If 
organized moves against the police “are successful, 
we will soon lose the ability to police ourselves and 
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the result will be that the people will not get the 
protection they deserve.” 

He called on Congress and the legislative bodies of 
the states “to assume their full responsibility unde 
the Constitution in spelling out arrest procedure and 
rules of evidence.” 

Acting Chief Melvin H. Leach, representing the 
U. S. Park Police, declared that numerous crimes 
would have remained unsolved in Park Police files 
if investigative personnel had been “saddled” by the 
Mallory decision. “The real criminal will benefit 
most by the Mallery decision,” he stated, “while the 
innocent run the risk of police record.’ He cited 
three cases from Park Police files where prolonged 
investigation after arrest was necessary to bring a pail 
of murderers, an escaped lifer and an attempted 
rapist to justice. 

THE MALLORY CASE DECISION 

Following are pertinent excerpts from the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in Andrew R. Mallory, Peti- 
lioner v. United States of America: 

“Petitioner was convicted of rape in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and, as authorized by the District Code, the jury im 
posed a death sentence. The Court of Appeals af 
lirmed, one judge dissenting. 236 F 2d 701. Since 
an important question involving the interpretation 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure was in 
volved in this capital case, we granted the petition 
for certiorari. 352 U. S. 877. 

“The rape occurred at six p. m. on April 7, 1954, 
in the basement of the apartment house inhabited 
by the victim. She had descended to the basement 
a few minutes previous to wash some laundry. Ex 
periencing some difficulty in detaching a hose in the 
the sink, she sought help from the janitor, who lived 
in a basement apartment with his wife, two grown 
sons, a younger son and the petitioner, his nineteen- 
vear-old half-brother, Petitioner was alone in the 
apartment at the time. He detached the hose and 
returned to his quarters. Very shortly thereafter, 
a masked man, whose general features were identified 
to resemble those of both petitioner and his two 
grown nephews, attacked the woman. She had heard 
no one descend the wooden steps that furnished the 
only means of entering the basement from above. 


“Petitioner and one of his grown nephews disap- 
peared from the apartment house shortly after the 
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crime was committed. The former was apprehended 
the following afternoon between two and two-thirty 
p. m. and was taken, along with his older nephews, 
also suspects, to police headquarters. At least four 
oflicers questioned him there in the presence of 
other officers for thirty to forty-five minutes, begin- 
ning the examination by telling him, according to 
his testimony, that his brother had said that he was 
the assailant. Petitioner strenuously denied his guilt. 
He spent the rest of the afternoon at headquarters, 
in the company of the other two suspects and his 
brother a good part of the time. About four p. m. 
the three suspects were asked to submit to ‘lie detector’ 
tests, and they agreed. The officer in charge of the 
polygraph machine was not located for almost two 
hours, during which time the suspects received food 
and drink. The nephews were then examined first. 
Questioning of petitioner began just after eight p. m. 
Only he and the polygraph operator were present 
in a small room, the door to which was closed 


“Following almost an hour and one-half of steady 
interrogation, he ‘first stated that he could have done 
this crime, or that he might not have done it. He 
finally stated that he was responsible .. . .’ Testimony 
of polygraph operator, R. 70) Not until ten p. m., 
after petitioner had repeated his confession to other 
ofhcers, did the police attempt to reach a United 
States Commissioner for the purpose of arraignment. 
Failing in this, they obtained petitioner's consent to 
examination by the deputy coroner, who noted no 
indicia of physical or psychological coercion.  Peti- 
tioner was then confronted by the complaining wit- 
ness and ‘practically every man in the Sex Squad,’ 
and in response to questioning by three officers, he 
repeated the confession. Between eleven-thirty p. m. 
and twelve-thirtv a. m. he dictated the confession to 
a typist. The next morning he was brought before 
a Commissioner. At the trial, which was delayed 
for a year because of doubt about petitioner's capacity 
to understand the proceedings against him, the signed 
confession was introduced in evidence. 


“The case calls for the proper application of Rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
promulgated in 1946, 327 U. S. 821. That Rule pro- 
vides: 

“(a) APPEARANCE BEFORE THE COMMISSIONER. An 
officer making an arrest under a warrant issued upon 
a complaint or any person making an arrest without 
a warrant shall take the arrested person without un- 
necessary delay belore the nearest available commis- 
sioner or before any other nearby officer empowered 
to commit persons charged with offenses against the 
laws of the United States. When a person arrested 
without a warrant is brought before a commissioner 
or other officer, a complaint shall be filed forthwith.’ 

ee “In McNabb v. United States, 318 U.S. 332, 
343-344, we spelled out the important reasons of policy 
behind this body of legislation: “The purpose of this 
impressively pervasive requirement of criminal pro- 
cedure is plain .. The awful instruments of the 
criminal law cannot be entrusted to a single func- 
tionary. The complicated process of criminal justice 
is therefore divided into different parts, responsibility 
for which is separately vested in the various partici- 
pants upon whom the criminal law relies for its vin- 
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dication. Legislation such as this, requiring that the 
police must with reasonable promptness show legal 
cause for detaining arrested persons, constitutes an 
important safeguard—not only in assuring protection 
for the innocent but also in securing conviction of 
the guilty by methods that commend themselves to 
a progressive and self-confident society. For this 
procedural requirement checks resort to those re- 
prehensible practices known as the ‘third degree’ 
which, though universally rejected as indefensible, 
still find their way into use. It aims to avoid all the 
evil implications of secret interrogation of persons 
accused of crime.’ 

“Since such unwarranted detention led to tempt- 
ing utilization of intensive interrogation, easily glid- 
ing into the evils of ‘the third degree,’ the Court held 
that police detention of defendants beyond the time 
when a committing magistrate was readily accessible 
constituted ‘wilful disobedience of the law.’ In order 
adequately to enforce the congressional requirement 
of prompt arraignment, it was deemed necessary to 
render inadmissible incriminating statements elicited 
from defendants during a period of unlawful deten- 
tion. ..... 


“The circumstances of this case preclude a holding 
that arraignment was ‘without unnecessary delay.’ 
Petitioner was arrested in the early afternoon and 
was detained at headquarters within the vicinity ol 
numerous committing magistrates. Even though the 
police had ample evidence from other sources than 
the petitioner for regarding the petitioner as the 
chief suspect, they first questioned him for approxi- 
mately a half hour. When this inquiry of a nineteen- 
year-old lad of limited intelligence produced no con- 
fession, the police asked him to submit to a lie- 
detector test. He was not told of his rights to counsel 
or to a preliminary examination before a magistrate, 
nor was he warned that he might keep silent and 
‘that any statement made by him may be used against 
him.’ After four hours of further detention at head- 
quarters, during which arraignment could easily have 
been made in the same building in which the police 
headquarters were housed, petitioner was examined 
by the lie-detector operator for another hour and a 
half before his story began to waver. Not until he 
had confessed, when any judicial caution had lost 
its purpose, did the police arraign him. 


“We cannot sanction this extended delay, resulting 
in confession, without subordinating the general rule 
of prompt arraignment to the discretion of arresting 
officers in finding exceptional circumstances for its 
disregard. In every case where the police resort to 
interrogation of an arrested person and secure a con- 
fession, they may well claim, and quite sincerely, 
that they were merely trying to check on the infor- 
mation given by him. Against such a claim and the 
evil potentialities of the practice for which it is urged 
stands Rule 5(a) as a_ barrier. Nor is there an 
escape from the constraint laid upon the police by 
that Rule in that two other suspects were involved 
for the same crime. Presumably, whomever the police 
arrest they must arrest on ‘probable cause.’ It is not 
the function of the police to arrest, as it were, at 
large and to use an interrogating process at police 
headquarters in order to determine whom they should 
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charge before a committing magistrate on ‘probable 
cause.’ 
“Reversed and remanded.” 


The Mailory Case decision was the subject of an 
extensive article in the July 26, 1957 issue of U. S. 
News & World Report. Titled “Why Policeman’s Job 
Is Getting Tougher,” it carried the subtitle, “Courts 
Add to Problem of Dealing with Criminals.” 

Indicating an aroused interest on the part of citi- 
zens, this article points out that “police across the 
country are threatened now with new restrictions on 
the questioning of persons under arrest - « ae 
ruling is just one more step in a trend toward limiting 
police authority.” 

The article further quoted Warren Olney III, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the U. S. in charge of the 
criminal division, who asked, “What is ‘unnecessary 
delay’ in the arraignment of suspects? There are 
many cases in which it is not reasonable to arragin 
a prisoner as soon as he is arrested.” Mr. Olney, the 
article continues, “believes that a Pandora’s box ol 
troubles probably has been opened also for state 
police and prosecutors. The State authorities don't 
seem to know it yet. They think this is only a federal 
problem. But one of these days the roof may fall 
in on them.” 


“State courts often follow a decision of the Supreme 
Court,” he continued, “applying to the States some 
of the rules which the Supreme Court applies to the 
federal authorities. The fact that the Supreme Court 
in recent years has tended to give more and more pro- 
tection to defendants in criminal cases may influence 
many State courts to adopt the new rule.” 

Summarizes U. S$. News & World Report: “The 
Mallory decision is in line with a long-time trend in 
the courts—to add more and more restrictions to the 
activities of the police. 

“The police are continually being rebuffed by the 
courts in the matter of ‘search and seizure’ without a 
warrant. Police ordinarily need, and obtain, war- 
rants before they make searches and consequent 
arrests. They can search without a warrant, however, 
if they have reasonable cause to believe a serious 
crime is actually being committed. 


“The courts so often throw out cases on the ground 
the police did not have ‘reasonable cause’ that the 
police tend to be increasingly hesitant in making 
searches, even when they think it possible that a 
crime is being committed under their noses. Thus 
criminals can act more freely, taking advantage of 
the protection the courts provide them. 

“Many police officials are wondering what new 
restrictions will be imposed next as the courts broaden 
the definition of constitutional privileges. For in- 
stance, is it illegal for police to ‘frisk’ newly arrested 
prisoners for concealed weapons? It is a common 
practice, necessary for the protection of the police. 
Yet many lawyers believe it could be construed as an 
unconstitutional search. 

“All these developments are causing police to ask: 
Is the public more concerned about the protection of 
defendants than about the prevention of crime and 
the enforcement of laws?” 
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Chief Completes Narcotics Instruction 











George Cunningham, Deputy Commissioner of the 
U. S. Bureau of Narcotics, left, congratulates Chief 
Krank Riddle, of the Terre Haute, Indiana, Police 
Department, at the graduation luncheon held fon 
members of the June class of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics Training School in Washington, D. C. 
Chief Riddle is a past president of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. 


New York Chiefs Elect New Officers 
Laud IACP Training Division’s Work 

The New York State Association of Chiefs of Police 
held its annual conference in Schenectady, New York, 
July 22-25. At the conclusion of its highly interest- 
ing and instructive four-day program, the following 
were elected to serve the Association in 1957-58: 

Chief Paul A. Yerick, Mamaroneck, president; 
Chief Hamilton C. Conners, East Rochester, first 
vice president; Chief Raymond Ninesling, Kings Point, 
second vice president; and Chief Earl S. Sweitzer, 
Lancaster, third vice president. Retained in office 
were Chief John L. Feeley, Hempstead, sergeant-at- 
arms; Wm. E. Kirwan, Albany, scientific consultant; 
Chief James L. McCarthy, Caledonia, historian; and 
R. W. Morris, executive secreary, Syracuse 1, New 
York. 

The Association, noting that the IACP, by terms 
of an arrangement with the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, has been bringing to the United 
States groups of police specialists from countries ol 
the Free World, for the purpose of exchange of in- 
formation and to study the police systems of this 
country, and that many police agencies of the state 
of New York have welcomed the visits of the partici- 
pants in this international police training endeavor, 
contributing greatly to the overall success of the 
training project and to a spirit of international 
friendliness and good will, adopted a resolution... . 

“That the New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police does hereby express its approval and com- 
mendation of the participation of its member chiefs 
and executive police heads in the [ACP International 
Police Training Project, and the hope that the mem- 
bers will further the cementing of a cordial relation- 
ship of understanding and cooperation among the 
police of the Free World by their continued support.” 


The Police Chief 
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NO BEAT IS TOO BRUTAL 
FOR A FORD POLICE CAR ! 


Maine roads come in all shapes and sizes— 
short and long, straight and smooth, twist- 
ing and rutted. Along these roads, from 
Kittery Point to the Canadian Border, 
Maine State Police put Fords through their 
paces 24 hours a day. 

“And we've had enough experience to 
know that Ford covers our state best,” say 
Maine authorities. 

Agile handling, superb roadability and 
lightning-fast reflexes are a few of the 
reasons why Maine State Police and the 


vast majority of state police everywhere 
favor Ford as a law enforcement car. 

There’s long-lived dependability in every 
inch of Ford’s rock-solid body. Authorita- 
tive power in each of Ford’s brand-new 
V-8's, too—which include the incomparable 
Interceptor 312 V-8. 

See for yourself how well Ford will cover 
your state or community. Visit your Ford 
Dealer or write for Police Car Folder to: 
Ford Division, Fleet Sales Department, 
P.O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Favored by far as a law enforcement car. . “57 FORD 





High School Satfety-Economy Run To Be 
A Feature Of Safety Congress 
By W. J]. GERWE 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, CENTRAL REGION 
Socony Mosit Oi CoMPANy 
CHICAGO 

Even veterans of driver training and safety educa- 
tion will see something new when they visit Chicago 
for the National Safety Congress, October 21-25. 

As part of the program of the School and College 
Sessions of the Congress a Mobilgas High School 
Safety-Economy Run will be staged. 

The run will be conducted as a “clinic.” Drivers 
wil be Evanston Township High School students, and 
the start and finish of the event will be on the school 
athletic field. Safety leaders from all over the country 
will watch the proceedings from a grandstand and 
later evaluate the program. 

For many years Secony Mobil Oil Company has 
been active in driver training. Flying Red Horse 
people have worked with drivers of all ages in cooper- 
ating with educators and police, civic and safety ofh- 
cials. Just about every tool of communication has 
been used, including films, speeches, pamphlets, pub- 
licity, exhibits, radio and television, road tests and 
classroom demonstrations. 

The company believes its responsibilities often ex- 
tend beyond business into the zone of public welfare. 
Since reduction of traffic accidents is a national need, 
driver education provides the company with an oppor- 
tunity to serve the public. Furthermore, Socony 
Mobil sells products to millions of drivers and wants 
to protect them on the highways. 

The idea of the Mobilgas High School Safety-Econ- 
omy Run grew out of the Mobilgas Economy Run, 
held each spring on the West Coast. This event had 
proved that safe and economical driving are synony- 
mous. Socony Mobil applied the technique to high 
schools, sharpening the emphasis upon safety. 

A most effective way of demonstrating driving skill 
is by obtaining good mileage on a gallon of gasoline. 
When high school drivers enter a contest of this kind, 
they gratify their desire for competition and simul- 
taneously learn that high speeds, ‘“‘jack-rabbit” starts, 
sharp turns, and sudden stops cut down on mileage. 

Alter interest is aroused in a community, a school 
or public official asks Socony Mobil to help stage a 
run. Although the cooperation of all three groups 
is required, the high school actually sponsors the ac- 
tivity. 

The company supplies the necessary printed ma- 
terial: contest instructions, entry blanks, job descrip- 
tions for various contest officials, etc. At a school 
assembly, students are told of the forthcoming event 
and invited to participate. 

Key official is usually the driver-training instructor 
or safety supervisor of schools. He takes full respon- 
sibility. Also important to the success of the contest 
are assistant stewards, a weigher, car inspectors, 
fuelers, car pushers, starter-timer, and statisticians. 
The functions of these people, as well as all others 
who officiate, are outlined in manuals provided by 
Socony Mobil. 
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For ease of handling, only about 35 boys and girls 


may enter. They must have drivers’ licenses and 
must drive either their own cars or cars belonging to 
their immediate families. 

All cars must be covered by adequate liability in- 
surance, and parents must sign the entry blanks. 
Although only a small percentage of drivers can enter 
the run, every effort is made to draw fellow students 
into the activity. The school newspaper writes ar- 
ticles, the photography class takes pictures, the art 
class draws posters and other promotional material. 

A course of approximately 100 miles is laid out and 
logged by the state highway patrol, usually starting 
and finishing at the same Mobilgas station. To pre- 
clude commercialism and to direct as much attention 
as possible to the run itself, no service clubs or busi- 
ness firms may act or be represented as sponsors o1 
co-sponsors. These groups, however, are invited to 
cooperate and to stimulate enthusiams for the contest. 

Each driver is accompanied by an adult observer, 
who cannot be a relative. The observer sees that the 





INVITATION TO IACP MEMBERS 


IACP members attending the National Safety 
Congress are invited to witness the high school 
safety-economy run October 22 in Evanston. 
Transportation to Evanston will be provided. 
In addition to the run, the afternoon and even- 
ing program will include tours of the [ACP 
Trafhc Division, the Traffic Institute, and the 
Transportation Center at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and a buffet supper at the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, with Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany serving as host. Afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to discussion of the Aetna Drivotraine: 
and the Detroit Multiple Car Plan. Use of tele- 
vision for the teaching of safety will be the dis- 
cussion topic for the evening session. Further 
details will be given in the Congress program. 











driver obeys all traffic and safety laws. Contestants 
may not cross a double line; enter a pedestrian zone 
when occupied; exceed speed limits; pass stop lights 
or stop signs; coast, except in normal stopping; fail 
to signal for turns and stops; fail to yield right-of- 
way. For each infraction the observer penalizes the 
driver one-tenth of a gallon of gasoline. 

Violations may cost the driver dearly since winners 
are determined by computing “‘ton-mileage.” This is 
figured by multiplying the weight of the car and its 
passengers by the number of miles traveled, and di- 
viding the results by the number of gallons of gasoline 
consumed, This method enables heavy cars to com- 
pete with light cars. 

Winners are announced at a school assembly, usual- 
ly immediately following the run. Socony Mobil 
presents a trophy to each of the top three ton-mileage 
winners, and a special trophy to the driver whose car 
achieved the best actual miles per gallon. Certificates 
go to all drivers who finished the contest. 

Proof of the runs’ acceptance is plentiful and im- 
pressive. The National Safety Council, state, county 
and municipal police, highway authorities, educators, 
and the public unite in praising the program. 


The Police Chief 







































































ELECTRONIC-TRAFFIC 
EMERGENCY CONTROL 


Positive and automatic control of traffic sig- 
nals by emergency vehicles protects lives of 
highly-trained policemen and firemen... AND... 
motorists and pedestrians. Emergency runs are 
made with minimum of lost time, maximum of safety. 
Cities are freed from damage and injury suits. Costly repairs and replace- 
ments of wrecked equipment are eliminated. Insurance rates are lower. 

EL-TEC’s UHF radio traffic controllers are infallibly dependable . . . easy, 
inexpensive to install and maintain by local radio technicians . . . simple to 
operate. No wires. No cables. No modification of existing traffic controllers. 

Such cities as Jackson, Mich., New Haven, Conn., Maywood, IIl., Balti- 
more, Md., Newark, N.J., Ogden, Utah, and Havana, Cuba, and many 
others are EL-TEC-equipped. 


WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION An EL-TEC portable demonstrator can-comeé to 
your city and show you how EL-TEC works..Write-today for an appointment. 
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- Good News for Traffic Engineers: 


EL-TEC can provide radio control for precision synchronization and other pro- 
gramming functions. Write for further details—advise your requirements. 
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Electronic Traffic 
Control is Hot Item 


“Electronic traffic signals for con- 
trol by emergency vehicles are pres- 
ently the hottest item in these days of 
jammed streets and Civil Defense 
Consciousness.” So says Traffic Safe- 
ty; official traffic publication of the 
National Safety Council. 


A quick look at the advertisement 
in the adjoining columns points up 
the fact. that these electronic traffic 
signals are installed in such represent- 
ative communities as Jackson, Mich.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Maywood, IIL; 
Baltimore, Md.; Ogden, Utah, and 
Havana, Cuba. 


Most any police administrator who 
is charged with responsibility for traf- 
fic control and accident prevention 
can see these installations at work. 
And only then is it possible to esti- 
mate what flexibility can be attained 
with such control in an electronic age. 


In some smaller communities, po- 
lice officials are experimenting with 
control of weekend and holiday traffic 
by the installation of a few key inter- 
sections plus police vehicles. They are 
finding that a single police officer in 
a squad car can regulate the flow of 
this peak traffic, and do it success- 
fully, expertly. For metropolitan 
peaks, of course, a special control 
unit is available. 


But, perhaps, the biggest dividend 
in an electronic signal installation is 
the high degree of public interest 
engendered in the community’s sign- 
ing and signal program. 


A standard signal installation can 
cost a million dollars and John Q. 
Taxpayer thinks maybe the heads 
have just been repainted. But let an 
electronic signal go up and every- 
body’s talking it, and what’s more — 
everybody in town acts like he owns 
it. It’s like adding vitamins to the 
accident-prevention consciousness of 
the community. 


Cities and towns which have had 
these demonstrations and made instal- 
lations have discovered this plus fac- 
tor. It adds up to the fact that John 
Q. Taxpayer is willing to buy and 
pay for modern methods of handling 
traffic and to support progressive law 
enforcement techniques. Police ad- 
ministrators know how much. this 
means to the success of their overall 
programs. 


Elimination of accidents to emer- 
gency vehicles usually provides the 
funds to more than pay for the initial 
electronic-traffic emergency control in- 
stallation. 


Any police official who has been 
through a really messed-up wreck in- 
volving an emergency police or fire 
vehicle will readily add his “Amen” 
to these comments. END 





President Otlewis Calls: 


1.4.7.9. 
“Mottest , 


(This is the text of the address made by 1ACP 
President George A. Otlewis, chief of the Chicago 
Park District Police, at the pre-graduation dinner for 
members of the 1956-57 class in Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University.) 





My term as President of the IACP is fast drawing 
to a close. In carrying out the duties of that office, 
I have appeared before many groups and attended 
numerous meetings. To my way of thinking, today 
is the highlight of the year. I say this because the 
Traffic Institute and the Traffic Division are the 
most important activities of the IACP. In the Traffic 
Division we hope to service the police traffic problems 
of today. Through our interest in the Traffic Insti- 
tute we aim to provide the leadership of the police 
profession of tomorrow. 

You are men of destiny—your career is assured—a 
successful one if you only desire it. NUTI Grads are 
the hottest commodity in the police world at this 
time. They have in short time succeeded in obtaining 
leadership throughout the field. As administrators, 
we are successively finding NUTI men being appoint- 
ed to head their sections, their bureaus and eventually 
many head their departments. 

This is not an accident—this is just as the leaders 
of the police profession had desired it. We have long 
recognized that our business is growing more complex 
in its functions, problems, and concepts. We, in our 
time, have found it difficult to obtain good subordi- 
nates and ass:stants to aid us in our administration. 
It is our aim that you, the leaders of the future, will 
never face this problem. ‘The NUTI Grads who will 
succeed you will form a virile, active source of police 
leadership for that future. 

At this moment I know you are mentally fatigued. 
Your interest in things academic is probably at an 
all-time low. In other words, you are saturated and 
find it difficult te share my enthusiasm for the in- 
structors, the lecturers, and all the hard work that 
makes up the Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program. 

We of the IACP know well that each student that 
comes to the Institute gives a great deal of himself. 
As a result of your fresh and new contributions to the 
Institute, we are able to maintain a course and instruc- 
tors that are close to the police field with its new 
and ever changing problems. The Traffic Institute 
is a better place of learning as a result of your having 
attended this course. We are pleased and happy to- 
night that we have been so fortunate as to have had 
such a fine and splendid group of police officers in 
the police profession who were not only willing but 
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able to participate successfully in what is well recog- 
nized as the rougest police training course in the 
United States. 


The IACP and your individual chiefs of police are 
indebted to you for the great effort you have put 
forth to improve yourselves. ‘Through you, the police 
departments of this country will go forward in their 
efforts to give the people a better administration, a 
more effective performance and, what is more impor- 
tant, a public service that merits the support and 
appreciation of our citizens. 


Carry on the traditions established by the grads 
who have gone before you—for tonight you become 
NUTI men. You join a select group of the finest in 
the police service. 


NEW P. M. FOR FIFTH ARMY 


Colonel Robert E. Sullivan recently was assigned 
as Provost Marshal, Fifth United States Army with 
headquarters in Chicago, Illinois. He replaces Col- 
onel Thomas F. Lancer who 
departed for Korea to become 
Provost Marshal, Eighth Unit- 
ed States Army. Both officers 
are members of the IACP. 

Colonel Sullivan has a 
broad background of experi 
ence in Military Police work. 
Among his assignments dur- 
ing World War II, he was 
Provost Marshal of Northern 
Ircland Base Section and was 
Commanding Officer of the 
‘ at : 713th Military Police Battal 
Col. Robt. E. Sullivan ion. After World War II he 
commanded the 716th Military Police Battalion at 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. During the Korean War he 
served as Deputy and as Executive Ofhcer to the Pro 
vost Marshal, GHQ, Far East Command. Until re 
cently he was Chief of the Operations Division, Office 
of The Provost Marshal General in Washington, D. C. 





Colonel Sullivan is a graduate of Syracuse Unive) 
sity, the New York State Police Academy, the United 
States Naval War College, and the United States 
Army College. 


“Industrial Security’ Makes Debut 


The IACP extends congratulations, commendation 
and all good wishes for success to Jndustrial Security, 
a new publication which made its debut in July. 


Published quarterly, the journal is the official pub- 
lication of the American Society for Industrial Secu 
rity, 317 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Subscription price is $2 per year, domestic and foreign. 
Colonel Sidney C. Rubenstein, USAF, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Washington 25, D. C., is editor 
of the journal. 

Industrial Security and The Police Chief have two 
common interests—both serve the heads of plant pro 
tection and security forces and both utilize services 
of the same printing firm, the Ruddick Press in 
Washington, D. C. 
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” FEDERAL 
FireBall-FB-1 light 
with slip-on cover 


~ DEMAND — 
EXCEEDS — 
SUPPLY! 


That’s the latest 
on the FEDERAL 
oat FB-1 












that the unmarked car has needed a warning signal that can give 
the wide range of services provided by the new FireBall-FB-1 with 
slip-on cover. 


This overwhelming demand and repeat orders prave 
that what is a decided benefit to others will be an equal 
benefit to you. The supply is rapidly catching up with 
the demand, so — to find out how the FireBall light, with 
its cover can help you in your operation write today 
for Bulletin 15. 
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Reports on Fugitive Felon Act 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
a record total of 947 fugitives being sought by the 
FBI under the Fugitive Felon Act were located in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. This total re- 
presents an increase of nearly five per cent over the 
previous high of 902 such fugitives who were appre- 
hended in the 1956 fiscal year. 

Under the Fugitive Felon Act, the FBI may con- 
duct investigations to locate persons who have fled 
across state lines to avoid prosecution, custody or 
confinement for any of the following crimes: murder; 
kidnapping; burglary; robbery; mayhem; rape; as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon; arson when punish- 
able as a felony; extortion when accompanied by 
threats of violence; or attempts to commit any of 
these crimes. The FBI also is authorized to locate 
persons who flee interstate to avoid giving testimony 
in any criminal proceeding involving an offense which 
is punishable by imprisonment in a penitentiary. 

The FBI Director stated, “Although the Federal 
law provides. penalties for persons who violate the 
Fugitive Felon Act, the primary purpose of our in- 
vestigations is to locate these fugitives and make them 
available to state and local authorities. Accordingly, 
Federal prosecution generally is declined by the De- 
partment of Justice, and the offender is immediately 
available to the jurisdiction from which he has fled.” 

Mr. Hoover emphasized that local process must be 
outstanding, and a request for the FBI to investigate 
must be received before his Bureau can seek the 
apprehension of violators of the Fugitive Felon Act. 

This year, the FBI is sponsoring a series of law en- 
forcement conferences throughout the Nation devoted 
to fugitive investigations. During the first six months 
of 1957, eighty-six of these conferences were held. 
Approximately 100 more are scheduled for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Amateurs Out-Perform Veterans 





New Texas Highway Patrolmen showed the older, 
more experienced officers how to handle their patrol 
units during 1956. Their accident frequency rate 
was much lower due to the fact that they completed 
a well-rounded driver training course before going 
on the highways. The type of training shown above 
has made the highway patrol fleet one of the safest 
in Texas. 
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AFGHANISTAN POLICE AT M. S. U. 





Harold Haun, second from right, of the Michigan 
State University School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, discusses traffic control with five police 
officers from Afghanistan at the 2Ist Basic Police 
Training Course at the University. 

The group includes, |. to r., Mohammed Yar Ghet 
anie, Aldul Rahman Sahak, Azem Mohammed Mej- 
hdah, Abdul Rahim Wariq, Mr. Haun, and Maham 
med Yusuf Sharifzadah. A sixth officer who attended 
the course but missing from the picture is Faiz Mo- 
hammed Peezadah. 

The Afghan officers enrolled in the course as part 
of a project of the IACP, in collaboration with the 
International Cooperation Administration, providing 
an exchange of police information and_ rendering 
technical assistance to visiting police officials. 

Twenty-seven rookie officers from police depart 
ments in 17 Michigan cities graduated with the Af 
ghans. The four-week course was comprised of le¢ 
tures and classroom discussion of “what the police 
officer needs to know.” 

The course is sponsored by the School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety and the Michigan 
Police Academy, in cooperation with the Michigan 
State Police, Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and other state and national agencies. 


Wisconsin Reexamines Death Drivers 


Fifty per cent of the drivers involved in Wisconsin's 
first 100 fatal accidents of 1957 had prior records ol 
reported accidents or court convictions for violations, 
or a combination of both. 

As a consequence, Commissioner Melvin Larson ol 
the Motor Vehicle Department has announced a 
new policy of calling in each surviving driver for an 
interview and a full-scale driver license examination. 
This policy will continue throughout 1957. 

“We will require surviving drivers to take the 
same test being given to applicants for new drive 
licenses,” said Commissioner Larson. 

This means taking a 50-question written test, a 
test of vision efficiency, a test of ability to recognize 
road signs by their shapes, and a road test. 

“In addition, we will check on the driver's past 
record, finding out if he or she had previous reported 
accidents or court convictions,” he added. ‘This will 
become part of a report which will be prepared on 
each driver who survives an accident which has 
caused one or more fatalities.’ 
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JAIL ADMINISTRATION 


{ Record of the Experiences and 
Best Practices of Jail Management 
By 
MYRL E. ALEXANDER 
Assistant Director 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 





This book has been planned to meet ANSWERS IN EASY - TO - UNDERSTAND 
LANGUAGE THE MOST OFTEN ASKED 
QUESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT: 
¢ What medications should be kept in the jail 
to handle minor medical problems? 

¢ What kind of gas should be kept in the 
jail and when should it be used? 

¢ What kind of mattress covers are recom- 
mended? 

¢ Should jailers be taught judo? 

¢ How much should jailers be paid? 


a three-fold need: 


1. A guide and handbook for jail 
administrators. 


bo 


An evaluation guide for groups 
and individuals interested in 
understanding and evaluating 
local jails. 

3. A textbook for jail training 
courses. 


A Monograph in THE POLICE SCI- 


ENCE SERIES, edited by V. A. * How can escapes be prevented? 
LEONARD, Chairman, Department * What about juveniles? Women? Addicts? 
of Police Science and Administration, Escape artists? 

The State College of Washington. 352 pages 38 illustrations 


Sent on approval, $6.75 — Published: 1957 





OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST IN THIS FIELD 


John Richelieu Davis — INDUSTRIAL PLANT James Melvin Reinhardt — SEX PERVERSIONS 
PROTECTION (’57). 620 pp., 175 il., Cloth, AND SEX CRIMES (’57). 352 pp., Cloth, $5.75. 


$12.00. 
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Curriculum Compared To That Of United States MP's 


Policemen Tu 
Germany rbre “frained 


By Lr. Cot. WALTER A. LUSZKI, MPC 
U.S. Army Micirary PoLice BoArRp 
Fort GorbdOoN, GEORGIA 


How ; 


Most members of the Military Police Corps who 
have been in Germany since World War II have un- 
doubtedly been impressed by the high quality and 
thoroughness of training of the German city police- 
men. The average policeman on the job generally 
gives the impression of being well trained and sin- 
cere in his effort to do a helpful and constructive job. 
The United States Army Military Policemen who 
have worked closely with them have almost all had 
something good to say about the caliber and the 
quality of performance of German police. 


Some Americans express the view that the present. 
German policeman is more “democratic” and _ less 
aloof, indifferent, and authoritarian than he was 
prior to the end of World War Il. The German 
policeman appears more friendly to pedestrians, 
motorists, and those seeking information than he was 
in former years. He is more approachable and is 
often seen giving a helping hand to school children 
in crossing streets. 


In Germany, I got the impression that a policeman 
has a much higher status in the community and is 
looked up to by others much more than he is in the 
United States. The job of a policeman is one to be 
proud of, and sons often follow in their fathers’s foot- 
steps. The German policeman appeared to me to 
have a prestige status somewhat similar to that of 
a high school teacher in the United States. 


Because I was impressed with their performance 
on the job, I became interested in learning something 
about the kind of training which they receive. The 
opportunity presented itself for a visit to the Mann- 
heim-Heidelberg Police School in Mannheim, Ger- 
many, about a year ago. The school was under the 
direction of Chief Inspector Kasmann, a man with 
many years in police work and in training of German 
policemen. 


Chief Inspector Kasmann kindly gave me the cur- 
riculum which is taught at the school and information 
about the content of the training. At the time of 
my visit there were four courses given—Basic, Ad- 
vanced, Criminal Investigator’s and Police Inspector's 
courses. 

The Basic Course for Policemen is of particular in- 
terest because of the wide range of training which is 
considered a minimum for police work. I will de- 


The views expressed in this article are the author’s and are not 
necessarily those of the Department of the Army. 
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scribe this course, giving, first, its purpose or aim, 
second the subjects and hours of instructions, third 
a survey of the contents of the subjects, and lastly a 
comparison between the training received in the 
Advanced Military Police program at Fort Gordon, 
Georgia and that in the German Basic Course. 


Purpose or Aim of the Course. The purpose or 
aim of the course is to train police candidates who 
are coming from private life in the basic elements 
of the police profession, and to train them to such a 
level that they will be able to handle city and town 
patrol duties. 


Subjects and Hours of Instruction. The Basic 
Course 1s of four months duration and consists of 468 
hours of instruction. A midsemester examination is 
included in the course, and it ends with a written and 
an oral final examination. The instruction is not 
limited to theory alone; it also includes practical ex- 
ercises. Following are the subjects taught and the 
total hours of instruction in each subject: 


Subject Total Hours 


MUNICIPAL LAW AND CiviL SERVICE LAW 48 
CRIMINAL AND RELATED LAws 18 
CRIMINAL TRIAL LAW _- 24 
GENERAL Pouice LAw 24 
SPEecraAL Pouce Law . =... 18 
POLICE SERVICE SCIENCE Ee 36 
‘RRAPFIC LAWS ..........._- : 18 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION ____~_- 24 
INTRODUCTION TO Civi LAW AND ADMINIS- 

TRAINEE LAW —...... Ree re 24 
SS ee Se ae 36 
Usk oF POLICE AND WEAPONS TRAINING 36 
PHYSICAL FRAINING —......-~ 36 
HEALTH, SANITATION, HYGIENE AND First Ap 12 
Guest SPEAKERS AND FIELD VISITS 24 

Total Hours 168 


In comparison, students enrolled in the Advanced 
Individual Military Police training at the Military 
Police Training Center at Fort Gordon, Georgia, 
receive an eight-week course of instruction (44 hours 
per week), or a total of 352 hours. However, this 
instruction includes many military subjects which 
prepare the individual soldier for dismounted ground 
combat. 
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COLT OFFICIAL POLICE 


proved superior to ‘Brand B” 
by independent testing laboratory 


Random samples of the Colt Official Police and 
a comparable police revolver of another make 
were recently subjected to rigorous functional 
and structural tests by the famous, impartial 
U. S. Testing Company. All of the guns were 
purchased on the open market by the testing 
company. 

The results showed that the Colt Official Po- 
lice was the more rugged and dependable law 
enforcement weapon. It was found to have a 
sturdier construction, a greater rigidity under 
prolonged usage, more resistance to internal 
bursting pressures, and less tendency to induce 
projectile tumbling. 


During endurance firing Brand B’s cylinder 
latch screws had to be frequently tightened to 
prevent the latches from falling off. Colt’s 
screwless, one-piece latch made this unneces- 
sary. After this phase of the tests, Brand B’s 
cylinders were found to have loosened. The 
Colt cylinders were still tight. 


In the bursting tests all of the Brand B guns 
became inoperative before the first Colt failed. 
On the Brand B guns, a cylinder and portion 
of a barrel fractured into fragments at failure. 
On the Colt guns fragmentation did not occur. 


In the projectile tumbling tests Brand B guns 
induced tumbling at both 12 and 25 yards. 
The Colt guns showed only a relatively minor 
incidence at 25 yards. 


During rapid manipulation in prolonged fir- 
ing, it was noticed that Brand B’s forward- 
moving cylinder release latch could accidentally 
release the cylinder and dump cartridges. Colt’s 
backward movement made this impossible. 


The superiority of the Colt Official Police re- 
sults from a combination of the finest materials 


OLT® 





COLT OFFICIAL 
POLICE 





available and a brilliant basic design that calls 
for precision hand-fitting of all critical parts. It 
weighs 1/10 lb. more than Brand B and the 
extra metal is distributed at areas of greatest 
probable stress — cylinder diameter, frame 
thickness and barrel O.D. are all substantially 
greater. Its lockwork is heavier and its cylinder 
latch pin has twice the diameter. s* 


yal aces rne 


When you bet your life, your best bet is a Colt— 


best by test! 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. © HARTFORD 15, CONN. 





SURVEY OF CONTENTS OF SUBJECTS 


It may be of interest to show the scope of the sub- 
jects. The following paragraphs outline the contents 
of each of the subjects listed above. 


1. MUNICIPAL LAW AND CIVIL SERVICE 
LAW. Concept and character of the state, constitu- 
tional history, the basic law of the West German Re- 
public, the constitution of Baden-Wurttemberg, 
county laws, city laws, civil service punitive laws, 
laws related to citizenship, and laws governing fac- 
tories. 

2. CRIMINAL AND RELATED LAWS. Crimi- 
nal laws, juvenile court laws, and criminal laws re- 
lated to the Occupation Forces. 


3. CRIMINAL TRIAL LAW. | Criminal trial 
order and court constitution, law of Justice of Peace 
of Baden-Wurttemberg, and laws about breaches ol 
the peace. 

1. GENERAL POLICE LAW. Historical de- 
velopment of the police concept, legal basis of police 
activity, and means of enforcement available to the 
police: police regulations, restriction of freedom 
entry into strange apartments or houses, searches, the 
unlimited use of force including the use of weapons, 
police emergency regulations, police punitive law 
book, assistance from police headquarters, and in- 
formation related to administrative courts. 

5. SPECIAL POLICE LAW. Important regu- 
lations pertaining to labor laws and_ blackmarket 
laws, tavern and dance hall law, Sunday and holiday 
peace laws, youth protection, weights and measures, 
registration - credentials - identifications, club and 
assembly regulations, nature protection; field and 
forest; hunting, fishing and water laws; weapons, ex- 
plosive and fire regulations; health and veterinary 
matters (sexual diseases), law of commerce in non- 
precious materials, law of commerce in precious ma- 
terials, precious stones and pearls, and press and 
radio laws. 

6. POLICE SERVICE SCIENCE. Organization 
of the police in general and police at stations in Mann- 
heim-Heidelberg area, the location of the local ad- 
ministrative stations, bureaus and offices, local insti- 
tutional aid, service obligations and local service regu- 
lations in the police station, state patrol service, the 
carrying out of orders, association with the public, 
treatment of juveniles, drunks, and mentally sick, 
service and personnel correspondence (preparation 
of reports, delinquency reports and complaints) , in- 
terrogation of witnesses and suspects, cooperation 
with other authorities, behavior when dealing with 
diplomats, occupation authorities and VIP's, treat- 
ment of arrestees, guarding and transporting of pris- 
oners, handling lost and found items, behavior in 
court, and handling unusual situations (theaters, 
movies, circuses, mobs, markets, small fires, etc.) . 

7. TRAFFIC LAWS. The philosophic basis of 
law, state traffic laws, state traffic regulations, special 
regulations concerning passenger transportation, com- 
mercial carriers, compulsory insurance, etc., traffic 
supervision, traffic accident prevention programs. 
street car and building regulations, and international 
vehicle traffic laws. 
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8. CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. Organization 
and duties of criminal police, fundamentals of crimi- 
nal investigation techniques, cooperation between 
ordinary police and criminal police and the first 
measures to be taken in case of crimes and offenses. 


9. INTRODUCTION TO CIVIL LAW AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. Introduction to civil 
law, voluntary appearance before a court, government 
insurance regulations, police intervention in private 
affairs, and welfare and social aid organizations. 

10. GERMAN. Spelling, sentence structure, and 
essays. (The material for these lessons is taken from 
practical work.) 

11. USE OF POLICE AND WEAPONS TRAIN- 
ING. Function of the police, intervention methods, 
raids and searches, guarding public meetings, protec- 
tion of objects and prevention of catastrophies, civil 
disturbances and unrest, apprehension of armed crim- 
inals and gangs, weapons training and training in the 
use of tear gas and fire hose, and police reporting 
methods. 


12. PHYSICAL TRAINING. Gymnastics, close 
combat without weapons (judo, boxing) , swimming 
and rescue work, and physical training. 

18. HEALTH, SANITATION, HYGIENE AND 
FIRST AID. Anatomy, functioning of the individual 
organs, care of the body and leading a healthy life, 
types of injuries, bandaging, first aid in case of faint- 
ing, strangulation, burns, poisoning, etc., and artili 
cial respiration. 

14. GUEST SPEAKERS AND FIELD VISITS. 
Guest speakers on (1) signal equipment, and (2) 
functioning of the city council; field visits to a state 
prison, court trials, and fire department barracks. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND GERMAN TRA!INING 
There are many similarities between the training 
received by the United States Army Military Police- 
man and the German city policeman. On the othe 
hand, there are some subjects which are included in 
the German training program and are not covered 
in the United States Army program and vice versa. 
Both training programs include instruction in law, 
but the German policeman receives legal training 
which is both more extensive and more varied. Fot 
example, he receives training in the basic law of the 
West German Republic, the Constitution of Baden 
Wurttemburg, which is the state in which the police- 
man will be operating; county laws, city laws; civil 
service punitive laws, laws governing factories, juve- 
nile court laws, important regulations pertaining to 
labor laws, tavern and dance hall laws, Sunday and 
holiday peace laws, hunting, fishing, and water laws, 
law of commerce in non-precious materials, law of 
commerce in precious materials, precious stones and 
pearls, press and radio laws, state traffic laws, special 
regulations concerning passenger transportation, com- 
mercial carriers and compulsory insurance, street car 
and building regulations, international vehicle traffic 
laws, introduction to civil laws, and laws related to 

citizenship. 
Both training programs include training in current 
affairs and citizenship. In the United States this 
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SEE THIS NEW EQUIPMENT IN OUR BIG DISPLAY AT THE 
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for the Motorcycle Police Officer 
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TIE STRING FOR WEBBING 
ADJUSTMENT OF HEAD CRADLE 
Helmet made of Fibreglas laminated with 
polyester resin which will WITHSTAND 
2000 Ibs. IMPACT. Available in all head 
sizes with choice of color combinations. 
Weighs 16 to 20 ounces depending on head 
size. Comes with single chin strap (as illus- 
trated on model) or “Y” chin strap with re- 
movable ear muffs, both designed to hold 
helmet on head securely. Highest quality 
materials and workmanship. 
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Its scream travels OUT and AWAY from the 
vehicle in which it is mounted, while the 
driver sits in comparative quiet, able to 
send and receive radio messages or hear 
other sirens. 





SIREN — PA SYSTEM — AMPLIFIED RADIO 
Vibrationless — Weighs only 15 pounds. 
Simple installation — siren may be mounted 
on the top, on a fender or behind the grill. 


LOW PRICED 
Complete with Speaker, 
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Amplifier, Control Panel, 


Write for Complete Specifications 
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P.O. Box 649 


“Everything for Law Enforcement” 





OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Write for it on your Department letterhead 
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instruction is included in the Character Guidance and 
Troop Information program. In the German pro- 
gram general political affairs are discussed to stimu- 
late interest in the development of Germany and of 
the world; during the entire German course it is the 
aim of all instructors to make the young trainee not 
only a good policeman but a good citizen. Thus, it 
is clear that the importance of citizenship training is 
recognized by the German police just as it is by the 
American Military Police. 

Both the prospective German policeman and the 
United States Army trainee receive training in first 
aid for various types of injuries, in first aid for 
fainting, burns, poisonings, etc., in bandaging and 
in artificial respiration. ‘The German training, how- 
ever, is more extensive than the United States. Ger- 
man policemem are trained in anatomy and function- 
ing of the individual organs. 


Physical training is another subject common to 
both the German and the United States trainee. Both 
receive instruction in judo and other forms of close 
combat without the use of weapons. The Germans 
include physical training in their program to raise 
physical eficiency and to serve as relief from mental 
stress. Physical fitness and skill in unarmed combat 
give the policeman a sense of confidence when deal- 
ing with disturbers of the peace and help him avoid 
the illegal use of weapons. The United States trainee 
participates in such conditioning exercises as relays, 
mass games and rifle exercises. ‘The German student, 
on the other hand, practices gymnastics as part of 
his physical training program. One thing the Ger- 
mans do not need to worry about is the annual 
physical fitness test. 

Both United States Army Military Police and Ger- 
man students receive some training in criminal inves- 
tigation. The German trainee, however, receives 
more training in this area. His training program 
includes the fundamentals of criminal investigation, 
techniques in first measures to be taken in the case 
of crimes and offenses, and cooperation between or- 
dinary police and criminal police. 

Other areas of instruction received by both types 
of trainees include authority and jurisdiction, han- 
dling of unusual situations (such as mobs and civil 
disturbances) , promoticn of safety, public relations, 
trafic control, preparation of reports, and handling 
of complaints. Both the United States Army and the 
German trainees receive weapons training, includ- 
ing firing of weapons and other means of interven- 
tion, such as the use of handcuffs and police clubs. 
The German training places special emphasis on 
instruction in the art of intervention, that is, the 
ability to know when to move into a situation and 
when to refrain from coming in. 

Training received by Military Police and not by 
the German trainees includes: 

1. Training in radio communication and use of 
the phonetic alphabet, radio transmission techni- 
ques and procedures, including voice procedures. Ger- 
man training in communication is limited to a lec- 
ture by a guest speaker on communication equipment. 

2. Training in driving and motor maintenance. 

3. Training of the strictly military type which is 
understandingly not given to German civil police. 
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Such training consists of individual protective meas- 
ures against chemical, biological and radiological at- 
tack, intelligence, interior guard, marches and _ biv- 
ouacs, tactical training, physical security of military 
installations, and Geneva Conventions regarding pris- 
oners of war. 

As might be expected, the Germans receive certain 
training which is not covered in the United States 
training program. It consists of youth protection, 
weights and measures, nature protection, state pa- 
trol service, treatment of juveniles, drunks and 
mentally sick, handling lost and found items, police 
intervention in private affairs, welfare and_ social 
aid organization, German spelling, sentence structure 
and essays, and training in the use of fire hose. 

From the scope of the German basic training pro- 
gram, it is easy to understand the good impression 
which the German policeman gives and the general 
high quality of his work. 


“Thumbs Down” Safety Suggestion 

Just before the vacation season started, [ACP Presi- 
dent George A. Otlewis, chief of the Chicago Park 
District Police, nationally voiced a timely new sug- 
gestion to save lives over the long week-end periods— 
and all summer. 

“This summer about 30 million Americans of all 
ages will enjoy the invigorating and pleasant sport 
of boating,” he said. “It is one of the safest forms of 
recreations, but just as motoring has its irresponsible 
‘hot-rod jockeys’ and ‘drag-race show-offs’ so does 
boating have a few smart alecks who imperil the 
safety of themselves and others.” 

Chief Otlewis said that “out of a desire to curb 
the outlandish and exhibitionistic behavior of this 
reckless minority has sprung a new idea: “Thumbs 
Down Means Don’t Clown. The objective is simply 
to discourage dangerous antics by giving the familiar 
“Thumbs Down’ gesture to the offender.” 

Police chiefs throughout the country cooperated by 
publicizing the new idea of suggesting that when- 
ever a driver is seen making a pest of himself by 
clownish behavior in or around a boat, or for that 
matter in an auto on the highway, safety-minded 
citizens can give the unmistakable ‘““Thumbs Down” 
sign—universally recognized signal of disapproval. 


Oklahoma Sizes And Weights Division 


Boost in rank came to Capt. G. E. Etheridge, head 
of the Size and Weights Division of the Oklahoma 
Department of Public Safety, with a general reorga- 
nization authorized by the state legislature. 

The division was set up with a separate appropri- 
ation for operation as an independent unit, such as 
was done for the Crime Bureau. Since 1949 approx- 
imately $4 million has been collected in oversize and 
overweight permits. 

“We handle from $600,000 to $700,000 yearly from 
these permits,” Captain Etheridge said, “and main- 
tain a constant check on truck traffic in every section 
of the state.” 

Five new men from the Oklahoma Highway Patrol 
have been added to the Size and Weights Division. 
All are veteran troopers with the experience needed 
to keep tab on trucking operations. 
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SPEED KING LEG IRONS have all the 
modern features of our Hand Cuffs. Full 
swiveling bow, DOUBLE LOCK, 14 differ- 
ent lock stops to fit all size ankles. Com- 
plies with all Government Specifications. 
| Pick-proof, case hardened and_ rust- 


SPEED MASTER HAND CUFFS are always 
ready for use. ‘‘Flip-on'’ action self locks 
instantly at any of the 19 different lock 
stops. Fits any size wrists. Has DOUBLE oy 
lock which prevents further closing while 
on prisoner's wrists. Lighter weight of 
highest grade steel, with all lock parts 
case-hardened and rust-proofed Tested 
to withstand more than 1500 pounds pull. 
Complies strictly with Army-Navy Speci- 
fications. NICKEL PLATED, SPEED MASTER 
is the lowest-priced, American-made Hand 
Cuff on the market! 


proofed lock parts assures years of hard 
use. SPEED KINGS are all NICKEL PLATED. 
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SPEED MASTER BELLY CHAINS are becom- 

ing more and more indispensable for the 

SAFE transportation of prisoners. A pair 
| of Speed Master Hand Cuffs welded to 
| an adjustable, steel chain FORCES the 

prisoner to keep his hands locked safely 

at waist. Padlock adjusts and locks chain 

at prisoner's back, beyond reach. (Pad- 
| lock not included with set.) A “MUST” 
| for Police everywhere. 


COLT DETECTIVE SPECIAL has been the 
favorite of plain-clothes Officers and Po- 
lice-women for generations. No snub- COLT OFFICIAL 
nosed revolver even remotely compares 

with this gun for Ruggedness, Dependa- POLICE 
bility, or Accuracy. Only 21 oz. in 
weight, but carrying the ‘PUNCH’ of a 
Service Gun. Remember, the Detective 
Special is a SIX (not five) shot revolver, | 


giving you 20% more fire power. In a 
tight spot, that extra shot could be the 
one to save your life! 





COLT “OFFICIAL POLICE REVOLVER" was NOT so-named by accident. This fine Service Revolver has always been recognized as the OFFICIAL 
Police Revolver all over the world. Down thru the years, this fine gun has been preferred and chosen as ‘Standard’ everywhere. Produced by 
master gun craftsmen, Officers KNOW they can depend on COLT. Indeed, it was Samuel Colt who INVENTED the Revolver, and his Company 
has been producing the Finest in guns for more than 121 years since! There is simply no question but that Officers everywhere prefer COLTS. 
Remember, every COLT bears a ‘Proof Mark’ guaranteeing it complies fully with the strictest specifications, inspections, workmanship and tests. 
OFFICIAL POLICE, 38 Special has either 4, 5 or 6 inch barrel. Fixed type sights, 35 oz. with 6 inch barrel, walnut, square butt stocks. Finish 
in either COLT Blue or Nickel. 


OUR POLICY — For more than 25 years, AMERICAN MUNITIONS COMPANY has honestly and faithfully been serv- 

: eee F . ‘ ‘ . WRITE for the 
ing Municipalities with the Finest products at the lowest prices. It is our aim to manufacture only the BEST, and any c A 

product we sell which is not of our manufacture MUST ALSO BE THE BEST! For this reason, we handle Colt EX- special prices and 
CLUSIVELY, and no other make of gun. We REFUSE to handle a second brand or a second grade brand just to make discounts applicable 
a sale. We KNOW we will never have to apologize for any Colt product. Everyone knows Colt has been PROVEN ONLY to law En- 
best by test down thru the ages, from the ‘‘Winning of the West,"’ serving thru all the American wars since 1860, forcement Agencies. 


to the ‘‘Keeping of the Peace,"’ today. 


AMERICAN MUNITIONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hand Cuffs, Leg Irons and Police Equipment * Registered Dealers of COLT Revolvers 


1701 W. Hubbard Street Dept. P.C. Chicago 22, Illinois 





TRAFFIC COMMITTEE DECISIONS 


Matters of great significance to the police traffic 
supervision field were acted upon by the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police at its recent mid-year meeting in Evanston, III. 

Some of these were: 

IACP Endorsement of Police Traffic Supervision 
Section of the Inventory. To lend additional weight 
to the importance and acceptance of the Police Traffic 
Supervision Section of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Saiety Activities, the IACP Traffic Committee recom- 
mended that the parent body formally endorse this 
Section. 


Joint State Research Fund Proposal. A proposal for 
the establishment of a joint state fund for research 
and development in the police traffic field was pre- 
sented to the Committee for adoption and presenta- 
tion to the Governor's Conference Committee on 
Highway Safety. The evident lack of scientific in- 
formation in the police traffic field relates directly 
to the lack of financial support available to conduct 
research of direct application to the police field. 
Organizations will naturally contribute funds for 
projects in which they have a direct interest, and the 
direct interest in police traffic service lies in govern- 
mental agencies. 

The Committee unanimously adopted the proposal 
lor presentation to the Governors’ Conference Com- 
mittee under the name of the IACP Traffic Com- 
mittee. The proposal calls for the establishment of 
a joint fund administered by the LACP and to which 
each state would contribute annually on the basis of 
four-tenths of one cent for each motor vehicle regis- 
tered during the preceding year. This rate would 
produce an annual fund in excess of $250,000 if every 
state contributed. With this financing, enforcement 
agencies could look forward to the development of a 
scientific base on which to administer their traffic 
programs. 


Traffic Institute Projects. The Committee re- 
quested the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity to consider the following projects when 
adequate financing becomes available: 

1) The need for formulae for determining person- 
nel requirements for state agencies, 2) producing 
material for a traffic law enforcement “tactics and 
techniques” manual, 3) study of policing limited 
access Siteae (partial financing already secured) , 
and 4) driver training for police vehicle operators. 


Approval of New Manual. The Committee recog- 
nized the new Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual 
for Police as the most important work available on 
the subject, commended the Traffic Institute for pro- 
ducing the book, and recommended it to all enforce- 
ment agencies. 


Use of Census Figures in Traffic Designs and 
Control. The Committee endorsed (by resolution) 
the inclusion in the next decennial population census 
(on a sampling basis) of questions relating to place 
of employment, means of travel thereto, and garaging 
of cars at or near dwelling units. It is the Commit- 
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tee’s belief that such information would be beneficial 
in helping to determine police trafic supervision 
needs. 


Handling of Juvenile Traffic Violators. It was 
revealed that police in some jurisdictions are dis- 
posing of juvenile traffic offenses because of over- 
crowded conditions and the complex procedure in 
juvenile courts. 


The Committee recommended that the parent body 
adopt a policy to the effect that the police should 
cease to serve in a judicial capacity in the determi- 
nation of traffic violations committed by juveniles. 


Reaffirming IACP Stand for Two License Plates 
on Vehicles. In 1956 the IACP approved a resolu 
tion drafted by the Traffic Committee and directed 
it to the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, recommending the adoption of two 
license plates in each state. The Committee reallirm- 
ed this IACP request and requested further that 1) 
each plate be clearly identified as to the year of regis- 
tration and 2) that the AAMVA make every effort 
to simplify and make more uniform the varied regis 
tration numbering systems 


D. C. Armed Services Chief Retires 


The final chapter of a colorful Navy success story 
was written on June 30, 1957, when Commande 
Ralph N. Pickles, USN, Chief of the Armed Services 
Police in Washington, retired from the Navy with 30 
years’ service to his credit. 

Cdr. Pickles, who is 45 years old, entered the Navy 
in 1927 as an apprentice sea- 
man. Since that time he has 
worked his way through all 
grades, both enlisted and of 
ficer, to his present rank. He 
will be promoted to the rank 
of Captain upon retirement. 

Commissioned as_ Ensign, 
USN, in June 1942, Cdr. 
Pickles served in coastal pat 
rol and escort duty aboard 
destroyers during the early 
years of World War II. In 
December 1944, he survived 
the sinking of the destroyer 
USS COOPER by enemy 
action in the Pacific. He wears tne Navy Bronze 
Star and the Purple Heart Medal for action in com- 
bat during the war, as well as many other service 
decorations. 


Cdr. Pickles 


Commander Pickles is completing his second tout 
of duty as head of the Washington, D. C. Armed 
Services Police Department, a unified command com- 
posed of Military Police from all services. In 1950, 
after attending Military Police School (Army), he re- 
ported to Washington to assume command of the de- 
partment. He served in this capacity until October 
1953, when he again went to sea to command the de- 
stroyer escort USS McCLELLAND.. In April 1956 
he was again assigned to command the Armed Services 
Police until his retirement. 


The Police Chief 





33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


: $36 (Negative Size 
4 24x34) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 


Dealers) 


Pe 


8 co MENS 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

: wane As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 24x31, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x34% and 3144x4Y% film or film pack 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CHINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





Commends IACP International Training 
Project in the Congressional Record 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, former 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, made a statement to the Senate on July |, citing 
the training of foreign police officers as a fine example 
of the Technical Assistance Fund. His remarks were 
prompted by pending consideration by the Senate of 
the 1958 Mutual Security Appropriation bill. 


“It is my purpose at the present time,” he stated, 
“to invite attention to one particular item under this 
bill. This example illustrates, I believe, the sound 
use to which our funds are being put. 


“I refer to the expert training and know-how fur- 
nished under ICA contract with the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 


“This splendid non-profit group, with interests 
and memberships in some 47 countries, provides a 
vital link in strengthening the internal security of 
nations throughout the world... . 


“We have learned, during the postwar decade, 
how Communist subversion invariably aims at what 
is called in some countries the Department of Inter- 
ior, in other countries the national police force or 
some other term I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement which describes how the United 
States is wisely seeking to counter this Communist 
tactic be printed at this point in the body of the 
Record.” 


There was no objection and the statement, a 
lengthy one, was ordered printed in the Record. 
Senator Wiley, in his introduction titled, ““The IACP 
and Our National Interest,”pointed out that “the 
national police ferce of any nation is a strategic in- 
strument. Civil police can serve to fortify or subvert 
the internal security of a country. It can serve to 
protect the people from within against hostile ele- 
ments or it can be misused by alien sources as a 
means of force and repression against the people.” 
With police and law enforcement agencies being key 
powers in government, he asserted it would be to 
our self-interest to foster high police standards and 
practices in other nations based upon sound national 
principles. 


He summarized the number of police officials and 
countries which have participated in the IACP inter- 
national police training program, reviewed the proce- 
dure under which the program operates, and the 
unique advantages inherent in the arrangement with 
IACP. 


In conclusion, he stated, “Naturally the real effec- 
tiveness of the IACP project will be determined only 
by the actual use of acquired information and skills 
in the home countries. Yet, there is already every 
evidence that the officials have benefited by their 
contacts and study. Likewise, our own local agencies 
cooperating in the program have gained from the 
exchange of information. 


“The Association has long maintained an excellent 
record of achievement in the improvement of police 
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service in the United States. And it is doing a grand 
job in its expanding services to our Government. 
The support given to the international program 
within IACP ranks is outstanding, demonstrating 
genuine patriotic interest. 


“Right now, this program operates essentially 
through Government contracting, namely the ICA. 
It can maintain itself on an annual budget of around 
$65,000. 


‘The IACP is endeavoring to develop its own facil- 
ities in order that it can continue to provide required 
services directly to United States Government agen- 
cies. At the same time, additional support from 
private sources would add tremendously to the effec- 
tiveness of the program in several ways. 


“Foundation support would help to alleviate di- 
rect costs out of public funds. Many detailed pro- 
cedures and normal governmental red tape would 
be reduced, which now tend to unnecessarily compli- 
cate the handling of foreign technicians. The profes- 
sional standards of law enforcement might be more 
effectively aided, through private support. 


“Thus, exploration of the possibilities of ‘outside 
backing’ of IACP goals should be pursued. This, of 
course, would presume coordination with the Govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 


“From the above, there is no question but that the 
IACP is a worthy support in our multifaceted mutual 
security effort. It warrants our full backing and 
continued assistance. Hats off to this outstanding 
professional group.” 


POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS GRADUATE 





Above are the 11 law enforcement officials who 
completed the spring course in polygraph examina- 
tion at the Keeler Polygraph Institute in Chicago. 
They are, standing |. to r., Thomas S. Beckmeyer, 
Sheriff's Department, Wichita, Kans.; Stephen C. Shel- 
ton, Virginia State Police; Roy Bessera, Albuquerque, 
N. M., Police Department; Walter C. Tipton, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Police Department; and Sam R. Ivy, 
Mississippi State Department of Public Safety. 


Seated, 1. to r., Lawrence Clemen, Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, Sterling, Colo.; Patrick J. Rainey, Pawtucket, 
R. I., Police Department; Parker F. Hennessey, Maine 
State Police; Johnnie C. Weiner, Houston, Tex., Po- 
lice Department; Lawrence W. Coffman, Virginia 
State Police; and Jack M. Barney, Boise, Ida., Police 
Department. 


The Police Chief 








Looking Forward to 
Shoning You the LATEST 
in Equipment at our booth 


in Honolulu 


Toptex Helmets 


SIROVOX 

FIREARMS 

FINGERPRINT 
EQUIPMENT 

LIGHTS 

TAPE RECORDERS 

LEATHER GOODS & 
OTHER ACCESSORIES 


Distributed by: 


F. MORTON PITT CO. 
135 E. Las Tunas Drive 


San Gabriel, California 
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‘Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 


Thi: 
Write for Bulletin 135 ‘s view 
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3795 WEST BELMONT AVENUE e CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





FBI ANNUAL REPORT SHOWS GAINS 

In the face of an ever-mounting wave of crime, 
the FBI recorded a 10-year high in convictions in the 
fiscal year 1957, Director J. Edgar Hoover reports. 

In making his report to Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
Mr. Hoover revealed that convictions in cases in- 
vestigated by the FBI rose to 11,218 as compared with 
10,957 in the 1956 fiscal year. 


At the same time Director Hoover stated: 


“It is not possible to report in statistics alone the 
FBI's accomplishments in the internal security field 
because to disclose such data from our files would, of 
course, reveal to this Nation’s enemies the knowledge 
and techniques this Bureau has established over the 
vears in safeguarding America’s domestic security. 
The very basis of our success is the FBI's assurance 
to this country’s citizens that the information they 
give will be maintained in the strictest confidence in 
our files.” 


Sentences resulting from the 11,218 convictions 
totaled 30,207 years, | month and 12 days as compared 
with the 1956 sentences of 29,992 years, 6 months and 
14 days. Eleven life sentences were also meted out. 


Mr. Hoover stated that 94.6 per cent of those per- 
sons convicted in FBI cases pleaded guilty to the 
crimes with which they were charged, and the remain- 
ing 5.4 per cent of the convictions were the result of 
trials before judges or juries. ‘The over-all record 
reveals that 96.7 per cent of persons brought to trial 
in cases investigated by the FBI were convicted dur- 
ing the 1957 fiscal year. 


During the past fiscal year. the FBI located 9,148 
fugitives as compared with 8,755 during the fiscal 
year 1956. 


Fines, savings and recoveries in FBI cases totaled 
more than $79,000,000 during the 1957 fiscal year. 
This figure includes the value of 15,215 motor vehi- 
cles recovered in FBI cases during the past fiscal 
year as compared with the 14,636 recoveries in fiscal 
year 1956. The figure for 1957 set a new high, and 
the total of 4.836 car thieves convicted was also higher 
than in any previous fiscal year. 


For the fourth consecutive year, the value of prop- 
erty recovered in theft from interstate shipment cases 
exceeded $1,000,000, and 746 convictions resulted 
from violations of this statute. In another interstate 
crime category—the interstate transportation of stolen 
property—convictions rose to 946, another all-time 
high mark. 


The FBI Director said that the coordinated effort 
against bank robbers, burglars and thieves once again 
showed dramatic results. For the second consecutive 
year, violations of the Federal Bank Robbery Statute 
declined, with 443 violations being recorded as com- 
pared with 470 during the 1956 fiscal year. 


The important role played by confidential infor- 
mants in improving the efficiency of law enforcement 
work is emphasized by the fact that more than 1,400 
persons were arrested in FBI cases as a result of infor- 
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mation provided by these informants. In addition, 
they furnished much information to the FBI which 
concerned matters within the jurisdiction of othe: 
investigative agencies, and this information resulted 
in the arrests by those agencies of more than 1,300 in- 
dividuals following the confidential dissemination ol 
this pertinent data by the FBI. 


Following requests from local law enforcement 
agencies, the FBI conducted 3,325 police schools dur- 
ing the 1957 fiscal year. In addition, two sessions of 
the FBI National Academy were held and 197 officers 
graduated, bringing the total of graduates to 3,360. 
More than 28 per cent of these currently head theit 
respective departments or agencies. 

Mr. Hoover reported that cooperation with local, 
state and Federal law enforcement agencies continues 
to be a major phase of the FBI's operations. ‘The 
volume of work received by the Identification and 
Laboratory Divisions of the FBI shows an increase 
over the 1956 fiscal year. 

The Identification Division received 5,670,761 fin- 
gerprint cards of all types in its files, representing 
73,365,122 individuals. 

The FBI Laboratory received 33,103 requests fon 
assistance involving 160,643 scientific examinations ol 
134,683 specimens of evidence during the 1957 fiscal 
year. This is the highest total achieved in the Labor 
atory’s 25-year history. 

Probably the Laboratory’s most singular accomplish 
ment, Mr. Hoover said, was the identification ol 
Angelo John LaMarca as the kidnaper of 33-day-old 
Peter Weinberger at Westbury, Long Island, New 
York, on July 4, 1956. FBI Agents tackled the stag 
gering task of examining all available documents in 
the area of the crime bearing handwriting in a search 
for writing similar to that on ransom notes.  Afte! 
sifting through almost 2,000,000 such documents, 
Agents located LaMarca’s writing on a probation re- 
port, and Laboratory experts positively identified him 
as the writer of the ransom notes. LaMarca was con- 
victed for the crime on the strength of the FBI's iden- 
tification and is awaiting execution. 





Religious Leaders Support Traffic Safety 


The Traffic Education and Safety Division of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago has sparked a religious 
crusade for traffic safety in the nation’s second largest 
city. 

Appeals to all faiths by Dr. Arthur L. Conrad, 
director of the Division, netted enthusiastic responses 
from Jewish, Protestant, and Roman Catholic leaders. 
Motorists’ prayers and personal appeals were widely 
distributed by Rabbi Henry Fisher, president of the 
Chicago Rabbinical Association; the Rev. Robert K. 
Bell, president of the Church Federation of Greate 
Chicago, and Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Catholic arch- 
bishop of Chicago. In addition, sermons with traffic 
safety themes were preached in synagogues and 
churches throughout the Chicago area. 

If IACP members wish copies of any of the motor- 
ists’ prayers, they may obtain them by writing to the 
IACP Traffic Division, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 


The Police Chief 





TRAFFIC INSTITUTE’S 1957-58 CLASS 


Thirty-five men have been selected in a nation- 
wide competition to attend the 1957-58 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program at the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University, Ray Ashworth, 
director, announced today. 


The nine-month training program—only one of its 
kind—begins September 19, 1957, and continues 
through June 16, 1958. 


‘Twenty-nine of the men were awarded grants-in-aid 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, spon- 
sored by the Lumbermens Mutual Company and the 
American Motorists Insurance Company. Six were 
declared eligible to attend as tuition-paying students. 


The Kemper Foundation, which has contributed 
approximately a half million dollars for police train- 
ing at the Traffic Institute since 1936, gave sixteen 
$1,650 fellowships and ten $795 tuition scholarships 
for the 1957-58 training program. (Three of the state 
fellowships were split equally between two officers 
from each of three departments.) 


The 35 men chosen for specialized training in 
trafhc police administration represent 18 municipal 
police departments 10 state police and highway patrol 
organizations the United States Air Force the New- 
foundland Constabulary, and the Korean National 
Police. 


The Institute’s two-semester course in police traffic 
supervision is designed especially for executive and 
adminitrative personnel of police agencies and in- 
cludes more than 1,200 hours of classroom study and 
discussion, work projects, and field study trips. The 
four main areas of subject matter covered are: non- 
police highway transportation agencies and problems, 
functions of traffic police, management of police serv- 
ice, and related general education subjects. 


Representing the three participating agencies on 
the Board of Selection which named the 1957-58 Class 
were: John E. McGrath, assistant director of educa- 
tion, Transportation Center at Northwestern Univer- 
sity (University), Chief Edwin F. Whiteside, Wil- 
mette, Ill., Police Department (International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police), and W. Dean Keefer, 
second vice president, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company (Kemper Foundation) . 


The 35 men chosen successfully completed a selec- 
tion process which included aptitude tests, personal 
interviews, and consideration of such factors as the 
extent of the accident and congestion problem in 
the applicant’s community and his department's plans 
for profitable use of his training. 

The 1957-58 course will be the Institute’s 32nd in 
traffic police administration. Eight hundred and two 
men have completed the previous 31 courses. In ad- 
dition, more than 15,000 others in traffic work have 
received Institute training in courses, conferences, and 
seminars at Northwestern and in state and regional 
programs throughout the country. 

Members of the 1957-58 Class in traffic police ad- 
ministration are: 

KEMPER FELLOWSHIP WINNERS 
Municipal 
Ptlm. James Keene, Alexandria, Va. 
Sgt. Howard L. Rodgers, Cincinnati, O. 
Sgt. Harold U. Fryman, Des Moines, Iowa 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 
the Pacemaker Graphices 


BIG NEGATIVE! 




















The “Big Negative” is the big reason why 
the Pacemaker Graphic is best suited for your 
department. Its jumbo 4” x 5” size permits critical 
enlargement of the entire negative area or sections 
for pictorial evidence that stands up in courts of 
law. No special care is required in processing, 
either, since sheet film has a tough, heavy film base 
that withstands rough handling. It can be processed 
individually, developed in a variety of ways, and 
is available in over 40 different black and white 
and color emulsions for the widest latitude in film 
selection. A minimum of grain in the 4x5 size 
negative provides an amazing brilliance and clarity 
of detail that is not possible in smaller size film. 
In addition, the Pacemaker Graphic offers three 
types of focusing, three types of viewfinding, three 
types of flash synchronization, and three types of 
shutter release . providing a wide choice of 
techniques for law enforcement. 


For complete information on the many ways the 
Pacemaker Graphic 45 can serve your department, 
write for a free copy of “Police Photography with 
the Pacemaker Graphic 45,” Graflex, Inc., Rochester 
3, N. Y., Dept. PC-97. 

70th Anniversary — 1887-1957 


GRAFLEX°® 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


A BYUBSBIDIARY OF B 











Capt. James E. Wood, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Sgt. Raymond H. Wiederhold, New Haven, Conn. 

Lt. Harrell C. Mathis, San Angelo, Tex. 

Lt. Roswell E. Duppenthaler, Tacoma, Wash. 

Lt. John E. Breglia, Tucson, Ariz. 

State 

Cpl. Clancy W. Keith, Colorado State Patrol 

Sgt. Lewis G. Bell, Georgia State Patrol 

Cpl. Richard F. Norsworthy, Kentucky State Police 

Pilm. Douglas A. Hardesty and Ptl. Kenneth R. 
Shipp, Montana Highway Patrol (split fellowship) 

Trp. Werner J. Schlichting, New Jersey State Police 

T/Sgt. Thomas P. Dwyer and Cpl. John F. Harrison, 
New York State Police (split fellowship) 

Lt. John S. Pearson, Virginia State Police 

Capt. Lewis V. Versnik and Lt. Lawrence A. Pavlinski, 
Wisconsin State Patrol (split fellowship) 


KEMPER SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Municipal 

Sgt. Albert R. Sabine, Casper, Wyo. 

Lt. John J. McDermott, Chicago, III. 

Ptlm. Lloyd P. Whitney, Elmira, N. Y. 

Sgt. Wesley D. Smartt, Eugene, Ore. 

Ptlm. Kenneth D. Jones, Janesville, Wis. 

Lt. Joel A. Mansfield, Redwood City, Calif. 

Sgt. Charles G. Toothill, Stratford, Conn. 

Capt. Charles Otero, Tampa, Fla. 

State 

Ist Sgt. Hugh M. Everline, Maryland State Police 
Sgt. Robert L. Greider, Ohio State Highway Patrol 





ELIGIBLE AS TUITION PAYING STUDENTS 

Lt. Glen D. King, Dallas, Tex. 

Lt. Sidney W. Wilson, Jr., Ponca City, Okla. 

Capt. Augustine R. Hoenninger, USAF, Lincoln AFB, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Const. John R. Browne, Newfoundland Constabulary, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Lt. Ki Hyun Song and Lt. Jai Chul Yang, Korean 
National Police 


GOOD POLICE-PUBLIC RELATIONS! 


Any belief that police aren’t “right guys” was dis- 
claimed recently by John Sisuly, formerly of Lans- 
ing, Ill. 

Mr. Sisuly, who was given a summons for speeding 
by a Wisconsin state patrolman near Madison, has 
a letter and a refunded $17 check to prove it. 

While headed for Duluth, Minn., to pronose mar- 
riage to his girl friend, Sisuly was halted for exceed- 
ing the speed limit by Officer Addison Weiland. Sisuly 
posted $17 bond and sped toward his matrimonial 
appointment. (The girl said yes, and they were 
married.) 

In the meantime Officer Weiland had his speed- 
ometer checked and found it was defective. Capt. 
Lewis V. Versnik, commander of District No. 6 ol 
the Wisconsin State Patrol, notified Sisuly that the 
citation had been forfeited and his bond refunded. 

It was an unexpected wedding bonus for the newly- 
weds who now make their home in Chicago Heights, 


Ill. 
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Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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CALIFORNIA‘’S CODE OF ETHICS 
By CH1er EDWARD J]. ALLEN 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


For many years a variety of efflorescent orators have 
been insisting that law enforcement is a “great pro- 
fession.” This, of course, every law enforcement 
officer delights to hear, yet mere expression or wish- 
ful thinking does not attain the desirable goal. That 
we have made marked advances toward professionali- 
zation in the field of law enforcement cannot be de- 
nied. Neither can it be denied that professional stand- 
ards have been achieved by many individual law en- 
forcement officers and perhaps some departments. As 
a whole, however, we cannot, in truth, claim that law 
enforcement, has indeed achieved professional stand- 
ards, much less status. And not until the processes 
of education, research, personnel selection and super- 
vision weed out the incompetent, the misfit, the pan- 
handler, the political hack, the rumour mongering 
conniver, and the grafter, will the road to profession- 
alization be cleared. We can, however, “raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest can repair.” 

The state of California has, during the past year, 
through its Peace Officer’s Association raised such a 
standard. It is called succinctly enough, “Law En- 
forcement Code of Ethics.” Much time and effort 
was expended by the hard working committee assign- 
ed to the task. A code of ethics was evolved which, 
if universally adopted and adhered to, will lift law 
enforcement to the eminency of a true profession. It 
sets forth those ideals and objectives essential to its 
achievement, and gives the aspiring police officer de- 
finite, clear-cut concepts of virtue or morality in lan- 
guage he understands, and with a degree of excellence 
that inspires the will to achieve. 

Of course, the word ethics, broadly speaking, is 
the science of ideal human character; of moral princi 
ples, duties and practices; in word, a code of ethics is a 
treatise on morals. History, ancient and contemporary, 
is replete with the failures of individuals and nations, 
because of moral decadence. No one is more aware 
that the spiraling crime rate in our beloved country 
is attributable to a decline in morality than the ex- 
perienced police officer. It has been said that if law 
enforcement gives way, then even hope for survival 
as a free nation is lost. If this be true, our responsi- 
bility is awe-inspiring. 

In a great tribute to the law enforcement officer, 
the late President Woodrow Wilson stated over a 
quarter of a century ago, “He is a public servant, 
not a private employee, and the whole honor of 
the community is in his hands.” This is as true 
today, perhaps even more so, than when President 
Wilson publicly made the statement, and it is a tre- 
mendous responsibility, which can be discharged only 
by those whose own “honor” is unimpeachable. 


Surely, then, idealism, character and justice.in the 
life and conduct of a community, can be inspired 
and safeguarded only as it first resides in the minds 
and souls of its police officers. Society is not suffer- 
ing today for lack of “education” nor for the want 
of clever, intelligent, talented, or well meaning men. 
It is suffering from lack of moral stamina, stemming 
largely from a belief that morality (ethics) is relative, 
rather than immutable. Thus, even though such men 
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possess courage and resolution, they are blind leaders, 
who often do not know the difference between right 
and wrong. As was said by the prophet of old, they 
“call evil good, and good, evil.” It is ours, then, to 
greatly begin. “Though we have time but for a line, 
be that sublime—not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


In setting forth the Code in its entirety, let us 
strive to attain its objectives, difficult though they 
may be in these so-called “modern” times, realizing 
that by continually looking upwards our minds will 
themselves grow upwards, and that what we truly 
aspire to be, that, in some sense, we are. The mere 
aspiration, by changing the frame of mind, for the 
moment realizes itself. Let it be our purpose to 
inculcate into our hearts and minds the following 
code, and then translate it into action: 


“As a Law Enforcement Officer, my fundamental 
duty is to serve mankind; to safeguard lives and prop- 
erty; to protect the innocent against deception, the 
weak against oppression or intimidation, and the 
peaceful against violence or disorder; and to respect 
the Constitutional rights of all men to liberty, equal- 
ity and justice. 


“I will keep my private life unsullied as an example 
to all; maintain courageous calm in the face of 
danger, scorn, or ridicule; develop self-restraint; and 
be constantly mindful of the welfare of others. Honest 
in thought and deed, in both my personal and official 
life, I will be exemplary in obeying the laws of the 
land and the regulations of my department. What- 
ever I see or hear of a confidential nature or that is 
confidential to me in my official capacity will be 
kept ever secret unless revelation is necessary in the 
performance of my duty. 


“I will never act officiously or permit personal feel- 
ings, prejudices, animosities or friendship to influence 
my decisions. With no compromise for crime and 
with relentless prosecution of criminals, I will enforce 
the law courteously and appropriately without fear 
or favor, malice or ill will, never employing unneces- 
sary force or violence and never accepting gratuities. 


“I recognize the badge of my office as a symbol of 
public faith, and I accept it as a public trust to be 
held so long as I am true to the ethics of the police 
service. I will constantly strive to achieve these ob- 
jectives and ideals, dedicating myself before God 
to my chosen profession—law enforcement.” 


FOR SALE 


Seventeen (17) two-way, 6 volt 
Police Radios and Two (2) Master 
Transmitters with accessories 





For further information write or telephone— 
HARRY BERKIE, PuRCHASING AGENT, 
County of Bergen, Administrative Bldg., 

Hackensack, New Jersey 
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Postmaster General Accepts Award 





Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield is 
shown above accepting the 1955 “Citation for Meri- 
torious Service to Safety’” awarded to the Post Office 
Department by the National Safety Council. Mr. 
William G. Chandler of New York City, trustee ol 
the NSC, made the presentation. 

The Post Office Department is a third-time winne1 
of the citation, the first in 1954 and the second in 
1955. The 1956 award cites the Department and 
postal personnel “for setting an outstanding example 
in... . support of the ‘Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents Program.’ ” 

Recognizing in 1953 that the Post Office Depart- 
ment previously possessed one of the worst traffic 
accident records in the federal government, Mr. Sum- 
merfield instituted the Department's first intensive 
safety and health program. ‘These achievements testi- 
fy to its effectiveness: 

1. Postal personnel operated 70,000 vehicles 750 
million miles in 1956 with only 2.14 accidents per 
100,000 miles, lowest rate in Department history. 

2. 96,000 postal drivers were enrolled in the “Safe 
Driver Award Program” of the National Safety Coun- 
cil in 1956, and a third of them received awards fo 
flawness driving. 

3. 30 Post Office Department vehicle fleets of 2,000 
vehicles each entered the 1956 National Fleet Contest 
and three won Contest awards. 


Almost 78 Million Licensed Drivers 

There were 77,869,284 licensed motor-vehicle oper- 
ators in the United States during 1956, state agencies 
reported to B. D. Tallamy, federal highway adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Motor vehicle registrations reached 
64,437,419 in the same year. 

In the 7 years since 1949, the first year in which 
such data were compiled, the number of licensed driv- 
ers has risen 18.5 million while vehicle registrations 
rose 20.3 million. Thus drivers increased 31 per cent 
at the same time that vehicles increased 46 per cent. 

The ratio of licensed drivers to registered vehicles 
has steadily decreased from 1.34 drivers for each ve- 
hicle in 1949 to 1.21 in 1956. Among individual 
States, the 1956 ratio was less than 1.1 in California, 
Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Washington. The highest ratio; about 1.4, was 
found in Indiana, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
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News 
ind Views 


By Lieut. Pat Robinson 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Were you one of those people who laughed when 
our fellow practitioner of police procedure, one Dick 
Tracy, came out with a two-way radio? If so, we 
would suggest that you stifle those guffaws and take 
a quick peek at a recent announcement from the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA has made public the fact that the New York 
Police Department has becn field testing a quantity 
of micro-miniature FM radio receivers. New York 
is reportedly experimenting with these sets for possi- 
ble application in extending police communication 
to foot patrolmen and park guards. 

The megacycle midgets are said to be fully trans- 
istorized, weighing in at only ten ounces and so small 
that they can be carried in a shirt pocket with ease. 
RCA spokesmen state that after the completion of 
additional tests the sets will be placed on the market, 
possibly later this year. 

This writer is of the opinion that many police 
executives over the nation will be eagerly awaiting 
the outcome of the extensive tests being conducted 
by New York. Of course until the on-the-job ex- 
amination of these radio receivers is brought to a 
close we can only speculate as to their potential uses 
in the police service, but it is immediately evident 
that there are many possibilities. 


Those pocket radio receivers are not the only 
items that we have found to be new and different. 
Why, just the other day we heard about a pill that 
can be used by those persons suffering from the 
socially unacceptable smell we commonly refer to 
as “BO.” This remarkable pill is reported to be the 
hottest thing to have ever hit the market. Of course, 
this pill doesn’t actually stop the offensive odor— 
what it really does is spread the smell around so that 
no one can possibly tell from whom or where it is 
coming. 


You know, we just can’t help but think that quite 
a few members of our own law enforcement profession 
are using another kind of so-called wonder drug in 
much the same manner as that pill. There are ac- 
tually police executives who firmly believe that when 
community problems involving the police arise, all 
that is needed is to spread around a little public 
relations and everything will be “hunky-dory.” We 
hasten to add that we are well aware that almost all 
police agencies are now alert to the possibilities and 
dividends in good police public relations, but know- 
ing the value of public relations and knowing how 
to make use of it are two entirely different things. 


Look, let’s take our heads out of the sand and 
face facts. Public relations is not some secret in- 
gredient that can be used to mix up a batch of 
whitewash to cover our mistakes. It is not a device 
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that can be activated by merely pushing a button 
when it is suddenly needed for one particular purpose. 
Public relations is not a phrase that can be haphazard- 
ly defined as courtesy, making friends, a means of ob- 
taining public support, or any of the other myriad 
Ways we seem to want to pass it off. We must strip 
away the cloak of mystery and complexity from the 
term and realize that public relations is nothing 
more and nothing less than a means of communi- 
cations. 

Our good public relations pill-rolling police ex- 
ecutives seem to have been missing the point entirely. 
You just can’t pick out an officer at random and say 
to him, “Alright, you’re our public relations expert, 
keep the public happy.” Surely we know by this 
time that public relations is not a one-man job. The 
officer selected to head a department's public relations 
program should not be placed in the position of 
having to make all of the speeches, community meet- 
ings, radio and television appearances. It all boils 
down to a simple statement that sounds surprisingly 
like a passage from Hamlet—‘To articulate or not 
to articulate, that is the question.” Does the public 
relations officer do the communicating or does he 
assist others to do a better job of communication. 


No matter what title you have given to your own 
unit, be it public relations, community relations, 
public information or civic affairs unit, each is at- 
tempting to achieve one end—that of creating under- 
standing and awareness. In our own considered 
judgment it is felt that the time has come to reap- 
praise our use of public relations. If utilized in the 
proper manner, public relations is easily one of the 
most potent weapons in our police arseneals, but 
like any fine weapon, it isn’t worth the powder it 
takes to blow it up if it is used only half-cocked. 


All of us are becoming increasingly alarmed at the 
trend of the courts of placing more and more restric- 
tions upon the activities of the police. It would 
seem that the courts, from the local level to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, are tending to 
give even greater protection to defendants in criminal 
cases than ever before. A chronic problem is that of 
cases being tossed out on the grounds that the police 
did not have “reasonable cause’ to effect a search 
and seizure. But these rulings can be called mere 
thorns in the side of law enforcement compared with 
the spear that is poised and ready to be thrust home 
in the near future. 


The United States Supreme Court has recently 
agreed to hear the case of one John Russell Crooker, 
Jr., from the California courts. This particular case 
involves a constitutional issue—whether the defendant 
had been denied his rights without “due process of 
the law.” While other recent rulings have placed 
limitations upon the police, which leave us smarting 
under our inability to properly discharge our duties 
to those we are bound to serve there have been no 
decisions which would effect us like the possible re- 
sults of the Crooker case. The issue in the Crooker 
case is that of a confession obtained before the pris- 
oner had been allowed to consult his attorney. Con- 
sultation with one’s attorney is termed a constitutional 
privilege. If there is a broadening of the definition 
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olf constitutional privilege by the Supreme Court, it 
can open up a virtual Pandora’s box of problenis for 
us all. 


Many lawyers have expressed the belief that the 
routine procedure of “frisking’” a prisoner for con- 
cealed weapons might easily be construed as being an 
unconstitutional search. 


We have already seen what one decision handed 
down by the California Supreme Court has done to 
the crime prevention program in that state. Chiel 
Parker of Los Angeles expressed most eloquently his 
fears at last year’s Conference when he spoke about 
the serious set back law enforcement has received 
in his state as a result of a decision handed down in 
the case of the People vs. Cahan. Chief Parker 
seemed to speak for each one of us when he stated 
that he had been urging that the civil rights of the 
law-abiding must be balanced with the civil rights 
of the criminal. It seems that the balance scales 
have been tipping gradually toward the law-breaker, 
leaving society in the position of being almost unable 
to protect itself from the criminal elements. 


May we suggest that each of our readers obtain a 
copy of the July 26th issue of U. $. News and World 
Report and read it carefully. That issue contains 
an article entitled “Why Policeman’s Job is Getting 
Tougher.” The editors of that publication are to 
be congratulated for the forthright manner in which 
they present the terribly important problem of legal 
restrictions being placed upon the crime prevention 
efforts of the police. 


PROUD RECIPIENTS OF TWO AWARDS 








Mavor Leonard Brown, second from left, above, 


receives from Mr. Paul Hill, National Safety Council, 
NSC traffic safety award for the city of Bell, Cali- 
fornia. Chief Ray Sparks, right, and Lt. George W ag- 
ner, left, of the Bell Police Department, also partici- 
pated in the ceremonies at the Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel. 


The city of Bell also scored another triumph—the 
“Outstanding Achievement Award” for Police Traffic 
Supervision awarded by the IACP. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Florida State Highway Troop- 
ers have received instructions from Commander H. 
N. Kirkman to strictly enforce section of the 1957 
legislative act cutting back speed of automobiles and 
pick-ups pulling house or other type trailers. These 
vehicles are limited to 30 mph in residential and 
business areas and to 50 mph on open roads. 
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NAME TWO TO TRAFFIC STAFF 





Robert S. Nelson Thomas A. Wolf 


Two additions have been made to the staff of the 
IACP Traffic Division and the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

They are Robert S. Nelson, 36, former associate 
editor of the Peacock Newspapers in Chicago, and 
Thomas A. Wolf, 34, formerly a lieutenant in the Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., Police Department. 

Nelson will fill the post of assistant director of 
publications for the two organizations. He has been 
associated with the Peacock group of 12 weekly com- 
munity newspapers since August, 1956. Before that 
he was assistant editor in the publications department 
of the Benefit Association, Chicago. 

He was a reporter on the Chicago Sun before World 
War II. During the war he worked in the Public 
Relations Branch of Military Intelligence. He attended 
the University of Tampa (Fla.), Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Central State College in Wisconsin. 

Wolf, a native of Oshkosh, Wisc., joins the Train- 
ing Division, with responsibilities in curriculum de- 
velopment. He attended high school in Milwaukee 
and served in the U. S. Air Force during World War 
II, rising to the rank of captain. 


Appointed as patrolman to the Milwaukee Police 
Department in 1946, Wolf was promoted to sergeant 
in 1951 and lieutenant in 1956. He attended the 
Trafhe Institute’s nine-month training program in 
trafic police administration, graduating in 1954. 

He developed training material for his department 
and for a statewide training program of police officers 
and deputy sheriffs. He also wrote and supervised 
over 40 television programs dealing with police work 
and traffic safety. 


1958 Seminars at Southern Institute 


The Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky, announces dates for 
four mid-winter seminars to be held next year—Janu- 
ary 6-17, Delinquent Youth and Society; January 27- 
February 7, Police Administration; February 10-21, 
The Science of Fingerprints; and March 3-14, Scien- 
tific Crime Investigation. 

The Institute’s spring term will begin March 24 
and run through June 13, 1958. 
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NEW CHEMICAL TEST BOOK 

Chemical Tests and the Law, a 257-page treatise by 
Robert L. Donigan, has been published by the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

The author is counsel for the Traffic Institute 
and is recognized as an authority on the subject of the 
book—legal aspects of and constitutional issues in- 
volved in chemical tests to determine alcoholic in- 
fluence. 

Edward C. Fisher, associate counsel of the Traffic 
Institute, edited the book. 

The volume is a revised and greatly expanded ver- 
sion of an earlier work by Mr. Donigan entitled 
Chemical Test Case Law, published by the Institute 
in 1950. It contains chapters on the need for chemi- 
cal tests to determine alcoholic influence, validity of 
chemical tests to establish amount of blood alcohol 
concentration, interpretation of results of chemical 
tests, right to have chemical test made, reliability of 
test method to determine blood alcohol concentration, 
techniques in methods of conducting chemical tests, 
qualifications of persons preparing and _ presenting 
chemical test evidence, the physician-patient privilege, 
constitutional issues, and “implied consent’ laws. 

In addition, there are four appendixes: Chemical 
Tests to Determine Alcoholic influence, a paper by 
Dr. Clarence W. Muehlberger, toxicologist for the 
state of Michigan and director of the Michigan Crime 
Laboratory; sample list of questions and answers for 
presenting testimony of expert witness, 203 court de- 
cisions concerning chemical tests to determine alco- 
holic influence (from 35 states and the federal juris- 
diction) , and provisions of chemical test legislation 
in 26 states. 

Chemical Tests and the Law is cloth-bound and 
sells for $7.25 from the Traffic Institute, Northwest- 
ern University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


No Midnight Rides for Juveniles 

Juveniles under 17 are prohibited from driving 
cars between midnight and 5 a. m. under a new Min- 
nesota law. The law became effective recently when 
Governor Orville L. Freeman signed a bill passed by 
the current Minnesota Legislature forcing young 
drivers off highways in early hours. 

In a statement accompanying the signing, Gover- 
nor Freeman said he was convinced a majority of 
young people “conduct themselves in accordance with 
the dictates of common sense,” but added that crimes 
and accidents after midnight call for a trial of the 
law to protect both young and old from the “‘ir- 
responsibility of a small majority.” 

Mapison, Wis.—Nearly 30,000 students of drive 
education courses in Wisconsin high schools during 
the past year were awarded student certificates by the 
state motor vehicle department, exempting the stu- 
dents from written examination when applying for 
a temporary driving instruction permit. Total num- 
ber of pupils who have successfully completed the 
course since 1941 is 260,766. 
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ADT Opens Houston Central Station 


\ 
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Above is the newest central station in the nation- 
wide ADT electric protection network, opened in 
Houston, Texas, recently. The building is construct- 
ed of reinforced concrete faced with beige, salmon 
and maroon brick. It is atr-conditioned, fireproof, 
burglarproof and even bullet-proof. 


The American District Telegraph Company's new 
central station and southwest district headquarters 
in Houston, Texas, was opened in special ceremonies 
June 6, attended by ADT executives, municipal ofh- 
cials and civic leaders of that city. 

Designed to keep pace with the phenomenal erowih 
of the Houston area, the new building is the largest 
ever constructed expressly for housing a central ADT 
station. Sharing the building with the station oper- 
ations are local and district sales offices, plant depart- 
ment shop and plant headquarters. 

The station is equipped with every modern device 
to provide electric protection services for nearly a 
thousand commercial, industrial and other properties 
throughout Heuston. Patrol cars, used for respond- 
ing to alarms from widely separated properties, are 
equipped with two-way radio for direct communica- 
tion with the central station. 


Burglar alarm systems supplied by ADT include 
electronic detectors that ‘‘sense’’ safe-crackers if they 
merely approach a sale, invisible infra-red light beams 
that trap intruders the instant they cross a protected 
area, sensitive microphones that pick up noise of an 
attack on a vault, and concealed devices that permit 
cashiers and other personnel to summon police with- 
out a bandit’s knowledge. 


ADT Officials Inspect Overseas Systems 

American District Telegraph Company security 
and fire alarm systems overseas will receive official 
inspection by three ADT representatives who left for 
Europe late in July. 

They are King Young, assistant to vice president; 
Eugene L. Fuss, engineering consultant, field service; 
and Alan Watton, field representative. 

The trio expects to visit installations in seven coun- 
tries to assure that this vital equipment receives the 
same high quality of maintenance as systems serviced 
through ADT central stations in the United States. 
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Red-White-and-Blue Paint Pays Off 

The red, white and blue painting program has pro- 
vided an extra dividend of safety for the approximate 
29,500 Post Office Department fleet, largest individ- 
ual fleet in the U. S., Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summertield reports. 

Results of two representative test groups of appoxi- 
mately 3,500 vehicles each—one group painted in red, 
white and blue, and the other in olive drab—discloses 
that the vehicles in the brighter colors had consider- 
ably fewer accidents, operating under similar condi- 
tions in 42 major American cities. 

Each group was operated approximately 10 million 
miles, a distance regarded as a highly valid yardstick 
for a test of this kind. 

The olive drab fleet was involved in 849 accidents, 
compared with 622 for the red, white and blue fleet. 

Che red, white and blue fleet had a particularly 
good advantage in accidents involving other vehicles 
ramming into the rear end of the postal vehicle. 
There were 50 such accidents for the olive drab, com- 
pared with 24 for the red, white and blue fleet. 

The top section of postal vehicles is in gleaming 
white, and the middle strip is of red reflectorized 
tape, which makes these vehicles vastly more visible, 
particularly at night. Postal vehicles are painted in 
the new colors only as they need repainting. 


One-Man Police Patrol Cars 


One-man patrol cars are used in 85 per cent of 
United States cities over 10,000 population for regular 
patrol work according to the 1957 Municipal Year 
Book, published by the International City Managers’ 
\ssociation 





Of 1,137 reporting cities, 245 use one-man patrol 
cars exclusively and 720 cities use a combination of 
one and two man patrol cars. Nearly two-thirds use 
one-man patrol cars on all three shifts during a 24-hour 
period. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance In N. C. 

A compulsory motor vehicle liability insurance 
bill was given final passage on June 10 by the North 
Carolina Legislature. 

Under the measure, effective next January 1, no 
motor vehicle will be registered until the owner 
shows proof of financial responsibility through an 
insurance policy, bond or deposit in minimum a- 
mounts of $5,000 for injury or death of one person; 
$10,000 for injuries to more than one person in a 
single accident, and $1,000 property damage. 

The new law will expire on May 15, 1961, unless 
the Legislature sees fit to continue it thereafter. 

Estimates are that 35 per cent of the state’s motor- 
ists are currently uninsured. 

Failing of enactment in North Carolina was an 
alternative proposal calling for establishment of an 
unsatisfied judgment fund. 

North Carolina makes the third state to enact com- 
pulsory insurance laws. The others are Massachusetts 
and New York.—AAMVA Bulletin 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 












Sept. 8-11—32nd Annual Conference, New England Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Hotel Wentworth by 
the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (For fur- 
ther information, write Chief J. F. Mulcahy, 
President, NEACP, Essex Junction, Vt.) 


Sept. 19-20—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmnd, Va. 


Sept. 23-24—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Oct, 2-4—Texas Municipal Police Association, Driskill 
Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Oct. 7-8—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Annual 
Conference, Hanford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 


Oct. 8-11—First International Traffic Police Congress, 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands. 


Oct. 13-15—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, Leland 
Hotel, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, 75th Annual 
Convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dec. 4-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 


Mar. 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St, Boston 9, 
Mass. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company announces that the Colt Gold 
Cup National Match .45 automatic is now ready for 
shipment to dealers throughout the country. Features 
of the new hand-finished mode! are a grooved trigger, 
almost as wide as that on average guns, an adjustable 
square notch rear sight that will not lose adjustment 
if depressed, a newly designed extractor that hooks 
shells without damaging them, and a royal blue finish, 
sandblasted in areas where glare might spoil aim. 
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CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses wre invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 








Sept. 16—(to Dec. 6), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 16—Five-day Ninth Annual Crime School, Boulder, 
Colo. (For information contact Chief Myron M. 
Teegarden, Boulder Pollice Department. 

Sept. 19—Nine-month Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 23—Three-week course, Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 7—Three-week course, Selection and Training of Ex- 
aminers, Unit III, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 7—Three-week course, Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 14—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Northwest- 
ern University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 15—Third Annual Southwestern Arson Investigators 
Institute, October 15 through 19, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 17—Two-day conference, Police-Community Relations, 
Police Science Division, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Oct. 17—Three-day seminar for TPA Graduates and their 
Chiefs, Traffic Institute, E:anston, Ill. 

Oct. 21—Three-week course, Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 21—Three-week course, Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Oct. 21—(to November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Nov. 5—Three-day course, Basic Law Enforcement, for 
persons with less than one year’s experience in 
law enforcement, Police Science Division, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Nov. 11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

Nov. 11—Two-week course, Supervision of Police Person- 
nel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 2—Three-week course, Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 9—One-week course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 6—(to Jan. 17), Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent 
Youth and Society, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Jan. 20—Six-week, mid-winter class, Training for Poly- 
graph Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Jan. 27—(to Feb. 7), Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Admin- 
istration, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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Feb 10—(to Feb. 21), Mid-Winter Seminar, The Science 
of Fingerprints, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Un‘- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

Apr. 14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Il. 

Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
ii, 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 
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SECURITY MANAGER—SECURITY MANAGER TRAINEE. 
The Eastern Territory of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
needs applicants for the positions of Security Manager 
and Security Manager Trainee. These positions en- 
compass the supervision of the security of large Sears’ 
units located in the Northeastern states. 


POSITIONS OPEN 























Duties—The jobs involve the prevention, apprehen- 
sion and prosecution of shoplifters and employe 
thieves; the prevention, investigation and adjustment 
of employe and customer accidents, the prevention, 
investigation and prosecution of bad check passers, 
and other investigational duties as may be assigned. 

Requirements—Applicants should be under 40 years 
of age, in good physical condition, and should have 
some experience or education along the lines of crimi- 
nal investigations. Applicants will be required to 
submit to a series of psychological tests. 

Interested applicants may write to C. Gordon Smith, 
Security Manager, Department 766E, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., P. O. Box 6742, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


CRIMINALIST. Positions with Los Angeles Police 
Department's Scientific Investigation Laboratories. 
No residence requirement. Salary range, $545 to $641 
per month. 

Graduation from a recognized 4-year college or 
university with a major in chemistry, physics or crimi- 
nalistics and one year of full time paid experience in 
chemical or physical analytical laboratory work in a 
law enforcement agency required. (One year in post 
graduate work in these fields may be substituted for 











The nation’s traffic death toll will come down by 
almost 1,000 in 1957 if things go as well on the high- 
way the last half of the year as they did the first. 


The National Safety Council made that encour- 
aging report as it announced the toll was down 2 per 
cent for the first six months of 1957 from the same 
period last year. 

This represented a saving of 400 lives, the Council 
said. A 2 per cent reduction from last year for the 
balance of 1957 would bring an additional saving of 
almost 600 lives. 


“The drop in the toll so far this year can not be 
attributed to less travel,” said Ned H. Dearborn, 
Council president, “for the latest available mileage 
figures, for four months, show highway travel was 
up 5 per cent over last year. 

“We must conclude, therefore, that the improve- 
ment is due to better traffic behavior and to more 
vigorous and effective enforcement of traffic laws by 
public officials and traffic officers. 

“We appeal to everyone to keep up the good work. 
Certainly, the saving of 1,000 lives is worth an all- 
out effort by every American, in private or public 
Capacity. 

The total number of deaths for the first six months 
of 1957 was 17,620, against 18,020 for the same period 
in 1956. 

The June highway death toll in 1956 and 1957 
was the same—3,290. 

June thus became the seventh month in a row, and 
the eighth month in the last nine, in which traffic 
deaths were lower or unchanged from the same month 
a year earlier, according to the Council’s monthly 
analysis of the traffic accident situation in the United 
States. 

The 5 per cent increase in highway travel for the 
first four months of this year gave the country a 
mileage death rate (deaths per 100 million miles) of 
5.5 as compared with 5.9 for the corresponding four- 
month period in 1956. 

This was the lowest mileage death rate for the 
first four months of any year in the nation’s history. 

Twenty-four of 47 reporting states had decreases 
in deaths in June, while 22 had increases and one 
reported no change. 

For six months, 25 of the 47 states had decreases, 
21 had increases and one had no change. States with 
decreases at the end of six months were: 


the required experience.) Mosh Dekots ...__._-iaccaceee ee 0) 

Written test October 12, 1957, in Los Angeles and Montana —- NUE Ey eS —25 
major cities throughout the nation convenient to Idaho : er 
candidates. Obtain applications and information from Colorado ; inset gna opened —21 
Civil Service Dept., Room 5, Los Angeles City Hall, Massachusetts _  - enenen chia sie ata be nie —19 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Telephone: Michigan 5211) Nevada ae! am wnisaiai ee ae eter —19 
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Wisconsin Bee alo : —18 
Kansas 2 AE SR SS A eee ee gt an —17 
Tennessee ____ peete a. oe eee —16 
Wyoming “aS. Pe eee: Oe __ —16 
co hk a es _-14 
South Dakota rk he —_ pee gee oe _ —14 
Florida Eee Sea tet be —13 
Georgia : zs —13 
Louisiana ; : : —12 
Nebraska _. ; piatitant tetas be —12 
New Hampshire . tes —12 
Mississippi ‘ —l1 
Utah : z = — 
Missouri a. —7 
Indiana : ; ; — 5 
New York . : ; _— 3 
Alabama : ; — 3 
California . — 2 


North Carolina = -- 


The trafic death toll for the nation in June was 
heid even with the June total of 1956, despite an 
indicated increase in city deaths. Among 602 report- 
ing cities of more than 10,000 population deaths were 
f per cent higher than in June of 1956. For six 
months, though, the city toll was down 4 per cent, 
compared with a 2 per cent decrease for the entire 
nation. 

At the end of six months, 216 of the reporting 
cities showed reductions in deaths from 1956. Of 
these, the following have populations of more than 
200,000: 


Syracuse, N. Y. —57 
Richmond, Va. —47 
Milwaukee, Wis. —46 
Tampa, Fla. —40) 
Fort Worth, Tex. —39 
St. Louis, Mo. —34 
Boston, Mass. —32 
Seattle, Wash. —$3] 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —28 
Omaha, Neb. ’ —27 
San Diego, Calif. —20) 
Philadelphia, Pa. —19 
Detroit, Mich. —18 
Portland, Ore. —17 
Birmingham, Ala. —10 
Jacksonville, Fla. —10 
Chicago, III. _—-—9 
Baltimore, Md. — 9 
Denver, Colo. : — 6 
Memphis, Tenn. ; — 6 
Oakland, Calif. : etiaks — 5 
New York, N. Y. — 4 


In June, 434 of the reporting cities had perfect 
records. Of these, the three largest were Minneapolis, 
Minn. (521,700); Oklahoma City, Okla. (243,500) , 
and Norfolk, Va. (213,500) . 

For six months, 205 cities had perfect records. Of 
these, the three largest were Lynn, Mass. (99,000) ; 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900). and Racine, Wis. 
(71,200) . 

The leading cities in each population group at 
the end of six months, ranked according to the num- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. : 
Chicago, Hl. __.... 
Philadelphia, Pa. —- 
ng 000-1 000,000 Population 
ous, hao. 2... — 
Wdiaanon, i 
San Francisco, Calif. —_ 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. __ - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Portland, Ore. __ 
200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y. —- 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rochester, N. Y. —~ 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
50 ,000-100 000 Population 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Racine, Wis. 
Abilene, Texas 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Billings, Mont. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Casper, Wyo. 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 





FEDERAL 1'1°* Cal. (37mm) Gas Gun 





The Federal 11/2” cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
11/2" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


A scientifically balanced 
tt shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
=> yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
- doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
$4908-R1RE oraiecttte tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 

showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy. for safe apprehension. 
A light-weight, low ve- 
locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 


centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 
FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE riot and mob control. 





Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 


RO om spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 
A 30,000 candle power flare at- 


SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 


tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 
help officers on dangerous night assignments. 








Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 

SEO PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 

The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 

enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 

to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 
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EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies call for 
action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 




















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








SEE YOU AT THE I.A.C.P. CONVENTION 
DISPLAY BOOTH 4 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL —HONOLULU 
SEPTEMBER 29 — OCTOBER 3 


WE WILL BE 
INTRODUCING 


CONSIDER HI-LIGHT 
BADGES BEFORE 
YOU ORDER FOR 
YOUR SUMMER 
UNIFORMS! 











Think of it—a badge that's two thirds lighter than your regular badge, in fact it's so light 
you hardly know you're wearing it. 


ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER ABOUT THE MANY POLICE AND FIRE BADGE 
STYLES THAT ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THE NEW HI-LIGHT METAL. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO.,, INC. 








Please send me your free and complete information on BLACKINTON 
badges. 


badges. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., 110 Commonwealth Avenue 
Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 




















